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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ROFITABLE indiscretions go from bad to worse, and the late 
Sir Henry Wilson’s Diary, published last month, is the most 
indiscreet we have yet had from a person of position, as dis- 
tinguished from hack scandalmongers. Col. Repington’s behavi- 
our, perhaps, still stands unequalled for flagitiousness ; for he kept a 
diary of his private encounters with people whose wine he drank, and 
published it, with the double aim of notoriety and profit, in his life-time 
painting, incidentally, a distorted picture of war-time life in London that 
_ wounded many persons who had been so rash as to make and continue 
his acquaintance. Sir Henry Wilson, a great soldier, an impulsive Irish- 
man, a bubbling and irresponsible conversationalist, and.a man not notably 
devoid of vanity, has at least this to be said for him: that though many 
things in his volume are either false, silly, or serious breachés of confidence, 
he did not publish the book himself and probably never would have done 
so without considerable excisions. Apart from all else, he probably did 
not seriously hold many of the opinions with which he has now been 
saddled. Anybody of his temperament might well, after a controversial 
discussion, write down in a private diary ‘‘ So-and-So is the biggest ass 
I ever met’ without really thinking it at all. Mr. Lloyd George threw 
this into a high light by a devastating answer to the criticisms of himself, 
namely, the production of gushingly complimentary letters from Sir 
Henry himself ; and very likely others might do as much. They need not 
bother. The diary is so extravagant as to refute itself : to leave the public, 
in fact, with merely an unfairly derogatory view of Sir Henry Wilson 
himself. 
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a cies deterioration of literary manners, with regard both to the 
betrayal of privileged political conversations and to the general 

impudent invasion of privacy and personal exhibitionism is evident and 

beyond dispute. Another aspect of the change is emphasised by Sir 

William Goode in a letter to the Times of October 26. Sir William says : 
In an insignificant way I have suffered from the diarist’s precipitant publication 
of conversations which occurred across the privacy of the dinner table when I was 
acting for his Majesty’s Government in difficult post-war situations. That is 
neither my reason nor my excuse for writing this letter. What impels me to write 
is the knowledge—gained by living most of the time abroad—that these repeated 
indiscretions are affecting the foreigner’s belief in British character. For centuries 
foreign countries, Far East and Far West, have sought the confidential advice and 
assistance of British subjects, not merely on account of pre-eminent ability in war- 
like or peaceful pursuits, but largely on account of our national reputation for dis- 
cretion and loyalty. The extent to which British prestige abroad has been enhanced 
by these factors can scarcely be over-estimated. My fear is that, if these ‘‘ revela- 
tions ”’ in the name of contemporary history continue to appear, the foreigner will 
properly lose his faith in British reticence and British decency. 


We cannot but suppose that the suggestion is well-founded. 
v7] a v7] 


HAT is to be done is another matter. Sir William ventures “ to 

suggest that the history of our times would be better served if the 
leading publishers could enter into some sort of self-denying agreement 
over a period of, say, ten years, to print no diaries or memoirs that purport 
to reveal, on the strength of privileged or private relations or conversa- 
tions with comtemporary statesmen, the secrets of the war and post-war 
periods.”’ The Press, he adds, “‘ should agree not to give publicity to a 
book of such a character.” ‘That these are desiderata it is impossible 
to deny ; that they are likely to come about it is difficult to conceive. Where 
law cannot be invoked, the pressure of public opinion is the only thing 
which could be really effective. In the absence of that, though both 
publishers and papers differ in their views as to what they can “‘ handle ” 
and how they can handle it, we cannot hope that the whole body of 
publishers and editors will agree to a self-denying ordinance where- 
under they will sacrifice profits by declining to deal in a commodity which 
the public at large does not think it disgraceful to deal in. The conception 
of honour has weakened: and smartness is widely deemed to be a 
more than adequate substitute for it. Any party may contain a spy and 
any conversation may turn out to be an interview: the answer to the 
aggrieved is that they should be glad of the publicity and that nothing 
that is said about anybody nowadays does him any harm—which last 
seems more or less true. Far from sharing Sir William Goode’s hopes 
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(though we wish we could), we fully expect far more scandalous books 
than have yet appeared. Private conversations, it is now realised, are 
“something to sell ”’ and the Chorus of Eavesdroppers will grow stronger 
with every season. 


a 7) a 


“| Pies full sum of money (roughly £8,000) needed to purchase the 
aerodromes, etc. at Stonehenge and nearly four hundred acres 
around them has now been raised, and the work of demolition has, we 
believe, begun. About £25,000 is now needed to save the rest of the 
Stonehenge sky-line, which includes over a thousand more acres. It will 
be no good demolishing the dismal relics of the war on one side of the 
road if the horrors of peace are to spring up wholesale on the other. 
Contributions should be sent to the National Trust. Meanwhile alarm 
has been aroused concerning the future of Oxford, which threatens to 
become a second Detroit with several Bournemouths and Brixtons 
thrown in. Damage done there can hardly be undone, but at least the 
growth of the Town in certain directions might be limited. The time will 
come when national action will have to be taken on the basis of a national 
survey of our ancient buildings, our growing towns and our rural “ beauty 
spots ‘ with a view to preserving our heritage and healthily directing our 
growth. 


@ 7 @ 


Wi. admire attractive advertisements, and publishers in recent years 
have greatly improved the quality of their advertising. But there 
should be limits to what they say about their own books. Our eyes, the 
_ other day, were arrested by a list of books that had not yet appeared with 
“‘ Forthcoming Successes ” in large letters at the top. It only remains to 
add a further list of ‘‘ Successes thought of but not yet written.” 


~ 
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AR. A. L. READE, the eminent Johnsonian scholar, has completed 
the fifth part of his Johnsonian Gleanings (price 21s., from the author, 

at Treleaven House, Blundellsands, Liverpool), and we commend this 
monumental work to all Johnsonians. The volume deals with the obscurest 
part of Johnson’s life, the years between 1728 and his marriage in 1735. 
Mr. Reade claims that his researches into the buttery books at Pembroke 
prove—the matter has been the subject of much dispute—that Johnson 
never returned to Oxford as an undergraduate after the December of 1729, 
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and solve other difficult problems as well. His pursuit of school appoint- 
ments at Stourbridge, Ashbourne and Market Bosworth is related in detail, 
and there is a close examination of his long stay at Birmingham, his tutor- 
ship in the Whitby family, and all the circumstances preceding his marriage. 
Further detailed accounts of many of his friends and contemporaries, at 
Oxford are given, and an item of particular interest is a catalogue of his 
library at Pembroke. Mr. Reade’s colossal work of patient and exhaustive 
research will be indispensable to all students of the literature of the 
eigtheenth century. 
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Oia. subscribers who have not yet renewed their subscriptions 
should do so at their earliest convenience. This number is the first 
of our ninth year. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


OR seven years The Golden Cockerel Press have resisted the temptation 
to print Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, “‘ but with maturity resistance has 
weakened,” and as a “ birthday treat”? they are allowing themselves to 
prepare an edition, limited to 500 copies at a guinea each, bound in full 
buckram, gilt tops, demy 8vo, with six full page engravings by J. E. Laboureur. 
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N other respects, however, their autumn list includes few of those pets of most 

private presses, for though Keats’ Lamia is being reprinted at 3 guineas and 35 
guineas, it will be bound in quarter sharkskin, ‘“‘ a material never before used in the 
history of bookbinding and possessing all the particular colour-range and modulation 
of Shagreen.”’ Other books to be published are the Micro-Cosmographie of John 
Earle (500 copies at 25s.), and the Twelve Months of Nicholas Breton, a series of 
descants on the English months, with twenty-five wood-engravings by Eric Ravilious 
and a Perpetual Calendar arranged up to the year 1955 (500 copies at 17s. 6d). 


77 o 7) 


N extremely interesting article by Mr. A. E. Malone in The Dublin Magazine for 
October-December deals with the Abbey Theatre Season. The future of the 
Abbey Theatre is frankly considered and the ‘‘ subtle but marked changes ”’ in its 
direction are criticised. ‘‘ Mr. Lennox Robinson, one of the Directors of the Theatre 
. said quite boldly that speculative or experimental productions of the plays of 
new and unknown dramatists need not be hoped for in the near future ; and as giving 
some point to this statement, it was noticed that the plays produced in the earlier 
part of the season just closed had all been written by the Directors, with the exception 
of one very poor play which current gossip also attributed to the directorial circle.” 
The number also includes a stimulating essay-review by Mr. William Fearon on The 
Exploration of the Future and a number of shorter reviews. The magazine is well- 
produced and costs only half-a-crown. Its offices are at 2 Crow Street, Dublin. 
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\y ‘HE two volumes of Edward Thomas, Chosen Essays and Selected Poems, done by 
the Gregynog Press are now out of print. This Welsh Press is publishing this 
autumn an edition, limited to 175 copies at 5 guineas, of The Life of Saint David 
in a new text edited by Ernest Rhys. The text will be printed in black and blue, with 
red initial letters, on Batchelor hand-made paper, and it will be embellished with 
twenty-five wood-engravings by R. A. Maynard and H. W. Bray, coloured by hand. 
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E have received a pamphlet entitled Right Making, which is a lecture by 

Mr. B. J. Fletcher on the Principles of Design, enunciating the familiar but 
scorned truth that “‘ it is a mistake to think that art is hampered by structural or 
utilitarian requirements ; on the contrary : it is from these that it receives its reason 
and inspiration.’ The lecture, which is published at sixpence, can be obtained from 
the Design and Industries Association, 6 Queen Square, W.C.1. A number of 
illustrations lend added force to the principles lucidly set forth, and we recommend all 
who are interested in these principles, as exemplified in the quotation above, to write 
to the Secretary of the Association for particulars of membership. 
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See purses may not come from sows’ ears, but The Cresset, the newest press 
seems to have been right in its estimate of the appeal to those purses of 
white pigskin. The whole edition of its first book, Bacon’s Essays, bound in this and 
printed “ entirely ” on Roman vellum, has sold out, at the price of 100 guineas a 
copy. It is, perhaps, only fair to add that the edition comprised only eight such copies. 
There is, however, another edition, limited to 250 copies, printed on Batchelor hand- 
made paper and bound in unbleached parchment : this has the comparatively moder- 
ate price of 10 guineas. Both editions have been bound by Messrs. Sangorski and 
Sutcliffe, and produced under the personal supervision of Mr. B. H. Newdigate, 
whose name is familiar to our readers. 


a a a 


THER books from this Press, the address of which is 11, Fitzroy Square, W.1., 

are a translation of The Iliad of Homer finished by Maurice Hewlett in May, 1917. 
(This edition, which will have an introduction by Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, 
is limited to 750 copies at about 50s. each) ; a series of reprints of early books on 
Country Life, of which the first two, at 12s. 6d. are The Pleasures of Princes or Good 
Men’s Recreations by Gervase Markham, together with Colonel Venables’ The Ex- 
pertenced Angler, and William Lawson’s The New Orchard and Garden, which is 
reprinted for the first time since the seventeenth century. 
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ESSRS. EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE are publishing, at 30s., as the first 

of acomplete standard edition of Sir Thomas More’s English works, the Dialogue 
Concerning Tyndale. The book has two sections ; first, a black-letter fascimile of the 
Dialogue from the 1557 edition, and secondly, a modern rendering of it in clear 
modern type, with annotations, appendix and index. Professor A. W. Reed is con- 
tributing an introduction to the first part, and Mr. W. E. Campbell, the Editor, to 
the second. The book will be produced on antique paper and bound in black cotton- 
buckram covers stamped with Sir Thomas More’s coat-of-arms. 
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Modern Portraits : 


LV—EDWARD SHANKS 
by Powys Evans 
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Creditors 


NE or two have lived and died 
( xs the world worth living in. 
But to think of them is pride 
Sets the heart above its din. 


Not the ones with ringing names— 
They are legends that display 

Something raised them o’er the flames 
That, in warming, crack our clay.— 


But the casual wayfarers 

Who, though little met or known, 
Have such gifts and graces theirs 

That our minds become their throne. 


By some freedom in the gait, 
Turn of head, or fearlessness, 

They, beyond their estimate, 
Blunt the edge of our distress. 


By some token in the eye, 
They in all their doing, give ; 
Make us not forget we die, 
But rejoice that yet we live. 


Many such, not beautiful 
(Save in mind—nor wholly there), 
Make this life’s dark duty full 


For that moment when their hair 


Gave point to a pointless crowd, 
Or they spoke, or did not, till 

Our hearts rise to cry aloud ; 
Cry one moment, then be still. 


~ ROBERT HERRING 


POETRY 
FOUR POEMS 


Eclipse (Nov. 1925 ) 


IRST stole the moon’s dead body past our sun, 

HK Darkening the day one golden afternoon : 
Next fell retributive our shadow dun 

Upon the round full moon. 


Such things in heaven are rare: but man, a shade, 
Fast spreading Shadows drives upon his course, 

Guideless, and shadowed by the moons he made 
Of memory and remorse. 


And if at length full dawning Joy he sees, 
Already Time’s slow shadow gnaws the rim : 

Joy waning, he pursues the Shadow Peace ; 
Then Death eclipses him. 


fog 


‘he: a sudden shaft of light 
Showed me the heavens bare, 
And one far gull that circled, white, 
Through seas of sunlit air. 


The hissing trains, the hooting ships, 
The racket of the street, 

For him were in a dumb eclipse 
Beneath his folded feet. 


This foul breath of our greed and sin, ~ 
For clouds and birds and flies 

Is but a floor that shuts us in 
Out of their clean, still skies. 


Heaven's Ghost 


PERFECT, silent, soaring, bare, 
() Lamp of these lonely midnight skies, 
Into my narrow room you stare 

To lure and mesmerize. 


Io 
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Frozen and blind you are, yet bright ; 
Drawing all eyes, and answering none ; 

Bathed in that far-borne sun-sped light 
That has outlived your own ; 


You reign, and from your ghostly grace 
A haunting calm on earth is shed : 
Dream of the Past adrift in space, 
O moon! sleep thus the dead ? 


Endurance 
O WHAT a medicine is this storm to grief ! 


Heaven roars, and Earth seems shaken like a leaf : 
Yet through the million storms of billion years 
No hairsbreadth from her purposed path she veers. 


Ice-age and Flood like dreams across her flit : 
Born of the Sun, thither her course is set. 
Through seas of changing stars she speeds alone, 
With flaming heart and aged face of stone. 


OLWEN W. CAMPBELL 


Coromandel 


HEARD there was a sea named Coromandel 
[ Softer than the shadows of the moon, 
Lulled along pale odorous coasts of sandal, 
Ivory-coloured, where the sad quadroon 
Moved limbs languid as a candle 
Waves its flame invisibly at noon, 
And I said : 
‘Would that I might sail there soon.’ 


And they told me there are none but ghosts who wander 
On that shadow-sea softer than the moon, 
That the souls of the soldiers of Alexander 
Sigh upon its cresting cimaroon, 
That the siren-goddess, wave-limbed Anaconda, 
Lulls them with her serpent-whispering croon 
And I cried : 
* Would that I might sail there soon.’ 
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And I dreamed that in a low-muttering thunder 
On that soft sea shadowy as the moon 
The dark oyster sky broke asunder 
And a bright shape bold as a balloon 
Buchephalus-like, with hair upright in wonder, 
Twanged the centaur-harp, the fifty-stringed kanoon, 
And like a bride 
Stillness rushing fled before that tune. 


Did it sing of the beauty of Alexander, 
Of splendour grown paler than the moon, 
Of the strangled lusts of Anaconda 
In whose coilings the heavy stars swoon, 
Did it hymn all who motionless wander, 
Immortals who come not late or soon— 
Who can go 
Back in dream again to hear again that tune? 


See, he hangs up forever, Alexander, 
His round shining shield the moon ; 
And his bride for ever, Anaconda 
Breaks to sea-foam life’s spiritual monsoon ; 
And his soldiers, ceasing to wander, 
Night’s dark island graves maroon— 
Life is over, 
Gone like Time in the twelve strokes of noon. 


Now I sail upon the sea named Coromandel 
Softer than the shadows of the moon, 
I am lulled along pale odorous coasts of sandal 
Where with ivory-coloured limbs the sad quadroon 
Swims as languid as the flame of a candle 
Moving invisibly at noon, 
And I know 
The sirens will have my body soon. 


W. J. TURNER 
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HEARD the patient city trees, 

That languished, iron-bound, 

And lapped in stone unto the knees, 
And strangled underground, 
Cry out through miles and miles of house 
And endless lanes of street, 
For the winds of heaven about their brows, 
And the dews about their feet. 


Song 


Cres I but pause, I soon would learn 


Love’s every season in its turn, 

And wisdom drawn from men long dead 
Would steel my heart and stay my head, 
Till wiselier grown, in love’s despite, 

I’d chaunt unto the moon all night. 


All this would be, if to my brain 

The ages could impart their gain, 

And all the cunning of the years 

Wipe dry the latest of love’s tears. 

Alas ! these things Time doth disprove, 
And so again I weep and love. 


MARY MORISON WEBSTER 
THREE POEMS 


Modernisms 


| OO many now lament the times grown evil, 
See only clouds across the pallid moon, 
For all these night-owls hooting fear so often 
Give me one cockerel greeting dawn too soon. 


To Socrates returned, one stopped, made answer, 

“ Look in the air, and see those highways strange ; 
Look in the earth and see how deep men burrow.” 
“And the soul ? ”—“‘ Socrates, souls do not change.” 


POETRY 


_ Since all can travel, each returns to show 
His boots from Burmah, hat from Tenessee, 
His necktie purchased in the booths at Delhi, 
And his religion patch-work from all three. 


Of nine men met, eight tell me, when I meet them, 
War is the one thing they will never swallow. 
The fence seems sure, but do not worry, Caesar, 


Once the first sheep has jumped the rest will follow. 


Struck with soul-sickness, Modernus has hastened 
To Nux, the mind physician, to be whole. 

One devil cast, seven entered, he’s instructed 
That he was wrong and that he has no soul. 


Pity that author who in ten years time 
Attempts to win his book a modest sale ; 

Incest, adultery so well exploited, 

There’s nothing left to make a brave proud tale. 


The Balance 


N the night when men can see 

More than the day reveals to eye, 

I saw an angel weighing earth’s 
Many-toned and varied cry. 


In one scale the fears, the dread, 

The blood-wrung sobs that rise with pain, 
In the other hope and joy 

And courage come to life again. 


** Cast in the bliss that children feel, 
Cast in their laughter now,” I cried ; 
“Terror and blows and helplessness 
Cast in,”’ a voice replied. 


“ Cast in the thoughts that come with spring, 
The summer’s long late-houred calm,” 

“‘ Cast winter in, the cold that nips, 

The hungry stomach’s icy balm.” 


‘* All gentle and all kindly thoughts, 
All comforts shared, all pity shed.” 

“ Those jagged strips of steel that tear 
Another’s flesh, cast in,” they said. 
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So did the scales tip up and down, 

First one, then other was before. 

‘Which wins ?” I called, and suddenly— 
Dawn, and I saw no more. 


Charles Chaplin in “The Gold Rush” 


HAVE made more men laugh than Rabelais ; 
[= one that in the theatre at Athens 
Saw Socrates in mid-air in his basket 
Nine hundred saw and laughed at me to-day. 


Only the lean Spaniard, long in prison, 

Gave the world tears and laughter so close neighboured, 
Made the absurd seem sad, the sad seem foolish— 

But he used two, I have used only one. 


MONK GIBBON 


The Dead Ship 


O, overmasterful, to sea ! 
Se hope no distant view of sail, 

No growling ice, nor weed, nor whale, 
Nor breakers perilous on the lee. 


Though you enlarge your angry mind 
Three leagues and more about the ship 
And stamp till every puncheon skip, 
The wake runs evenly behind. 


And it has width enough for you, 
This vessel, dead from truck to keel 
With an ignoble random wheel, 

A blank chart and a surly crew, 


In ballast only due to fetch 

The turning point of wretchedness 
On an uncoasted featureless 

And barren ocean of blue stretch. 


ROBERT GRAVES 


POETRY 1s 


The Hawthorn Bough 
To C.T. 


WEET hawthorn, if I break thy bough, 
S It is not that I would deny 
Thy April time of blossom now, 
Or autumn fruitage, bye-and-bye. 


I came to thee and stood amazed, 
I said, What life looks out of thee ? 
Back to me eyes of Argus gazed, 
Thy many faces facing me. 


O sweet upon the air thy breath; 
Thy blossoms, wide-awake, express 
A surge of life that flourisheth 
Out of earth’s innate loveliness. 


Thou inward light, too long suppressed, 
A bursting forth of joy thou art ; 
White flame of God made manifest, 
I worship thee with all my heart. 


So I would bear one stem away ; 

Come home with me, sweet hawthorn bough ; 
For I have many things to say, 

But know not how to say them now. 


W. FORCE STEAD 
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WOODCUT 


By CLARE LEIGHTON 
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THE CANNIBAL KING 


By JOHN STEUART ERSKINE 


DAM EVERSON was one of those pathetic, ineffectual 
creatures whom one associates instinctively with theology or 
instruction. Why the care of souls, or the formation of the minds 
of the young, should be less exigent of character than other 

professions—one may cite the preservation of the unfit by medicine, and 
the promotion and complication of disputes by law—I cannot understand. 
In this case, however, one would have been correct, for Everson was pro- 
fessor of botany at the University of Delaware. I met him when a mutual 
friend invited us to join him on a fishing trip in Maine. On the train 
Everson attached himself to me as a remora does to a passing turtle, or a 
child to a familiar face in a group of grown-ups ; and I tolerated him be- 
cause of his helplessness, and won thereby a doglike gratitude which made 
me feel cheap and undeserving. 

I had expected to find Everson a source of continual amusement, so 
unfitted did he seem for woods life ; and my conceit received a serious 
shock when I saw him make our first campfire in about a quarter of the 
time that I myself should have needed. 

“This isn’t your first camp in the woods,” I observed, nodding at the 
small, compact fire. 

Everson actually blushed. ‘‘ No,” he admitted, and he glanced round 
apprehensively to see if the others had noticed. Several times after that I 
caught him at unusual tricks of woodcraft ; but where another man would 
have flaunted his ability, he seemed apologetic, as though he had no busi- 
ness to understand these things. One evening I asked him point-blank 
where he had collected his experience. 

The sun had set. Our friends were reading in the tent; the guide 
‘crouched beside the stream, whining tunelessly the words of the latest 
popular song as he cleaned the day’s catch of fish. Everson and I sat alone 
by the fire, our backs against a comfortable log. He glanced at me uneasily 
out of the corner of his pale grey eye, and ran his white fingers through his 
thin, sandy hair. 

“It’s a long story,” he replied evasively. I made no comment. “ I 
don’t usually tell it,’’ he went on, “‘ because most people would think I was 
lying—lying or mad. I suppose I was a bit mad. You’ll promise not to 
repeat it?” 

“ Of course, ”’ I agreed. 

“ Tt was nine years ago,” he whispered. “ I was attached to the botanical 
department of the Providence Museum, and I spent all my time in classi- 
fying collections of plants and in describing new species. Theoretically, 
of course, it was my chief who did the work while I assisted ; but he was 
so much interested in grasses that he left the rest pretty much to me. It 
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is very interesting work ; but I was young, and when you’re young, you 
always want to be doing something else. Then came my chance. They 
were sending an expedition up the Coronado River in South America, 
and I volunteered to go as botanist. I don’t suppose¥I really wanted to 
go; I just wanted to be able to think about doing something else—like 
a horse shifting his neck in the collar on a long grade. I was terrified when 
they told me that I was accepted. 

“TI went. I cannot say that I ever enjoyed it. Everything was so strange ; 
the canoes on the muddy river, the desolate cane swamps, the eternal 
willow trees. Newcomb, the head of the expedition, was all right ; but 
Jones the zoologist was a skunk, and Renneker the guide, half-Dutch and 
half-Indian, was worse, always bullying the paddlers and messing around 
the Indian villages. Then, too, I never failed to get into stupid difficulties, 
being stung by wasps and scorpions, or stepping on skunks in the.dark, or 
being treed by peccaries ; and one night I roused the camp by yelling 
‘murder,’ and they found that it was only a half-breed woman trying to 
get under my bar to escape from the mosquitoes. The others thought that 
awfully funny and kept on bringing it up as an unfailing joke. 

“ Of course, the botany was magnificently interesting. It is one thing to 
know these plants in dried herbaria, and quite another to have them riot- 
ing around you in the jungle itself. But the life was too uncomfortable. 
The mosquitoes were terrible, and we had to live under our bars from 
before sunset until sunrise, and that was quite twelve hours. The food was 
what we could get—beans, bananas, wild meat, and iguana lizards. The 
people were chiefly Indians, but here and there one would find a man of 
Spanish blood who dominated his neighbourhood. The Indians were quite 
uncivilized, but most of them had tools of cheap steel for which they had 
traded rubber. We heard of cannibals and head-hunters, but we met only 
quiet, unpleasant savages. 

“Then the rains came on, and we started out to the coast. We travelled 
down the river which was in flood, and in a few days we reached the great 
delta where it split up into several branches, each of which led into a 
different lagoon. The water was up to the edge of the clay banks, and you 
could know the river’s course only by the fringe of zapotén and willow 
trees. The current slowed down and became almost imperceptible. I was 
sitting low in the canoe, resting my back against the rubber bags; the 
‘plop-plop’ of the paddles sounded monotonously in my ears, and I 
dozed. When I woke again, the other canoes were out of sight, for I had 
the worst paddlers—Jones and Renneker always took the best of every- 
thing for themselves. Suddenly the Indians burst into excited chatter, 
and, looking up, I saw that the river had stopped. 

“You know how a river forms its course in a swamp ? The bed is the 
lowest channel at first, but the muddy water overflows and leaves sediment 
on the banks, so that these become the highest point in the delta. They 
keep the river from overflowing, and it deposits mud in its own bed until 
that has raised itself above some other channel ; and when a flood comes, 
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art of the bank is washed away, and the river takes the lower course. 

hat was what had happened here. The river had split to right and left 
of its old channel which now was blocked with water-hyacinth and drift- 
wood. The Indian paddlers insisted that the left-hand channel was the 
right one, and turned the canoe down it. Indians always think they know 
everything. 

““ The current began to increase rapidly. The channel which that morn- 
ing had been two hundred yards across now had narrowed to forty feet. 
The current heaved now against one rush bank, now against the other, 
sucking and bubbling, flinging us from side to side, completely out of 
control. There was no more earth in sight—only trees and reeds growing 
out of the oozy swamp. Then suddenly, in front of us, appeared a bastard- 
cedar tree, lying athwart the stream and about a foot above the water. 
The paddlers could not check the canoe. I struggled to get to my feet, but 
the crosspiece of wood upon which I was sitting, slipped, and I fell into 
the bottom of the dugout. The Indians caught hold of the branches of the 
fallen tree and clambered out. The canoe crashed into the trunk, and half 
turned over. A flood of warm, muddy water poured in upon me. Then 
the rough bark scraped over me, tearing the shoulder of my shirt; the 
canoe rocked dangerously and bumped heavily into something. I looked 
around me and saw that I was alone, drifting helplessly in the raging 
current. At that moment I felt that I was dead. 

“Have you ever had that feeling? You just write ‘finis’ to your 
chapter with the story not yet half told. But there was no time for thought. 
I snatched up the baling gourd and emptied the water out of the canoe ; 
then I crawled to the stern, picked up one of the paddles, and tried hope- 
lessly to keep the dugout from turning over on the snags that loomed out 
of the raging water. Yet all the time I knew that I was fighting, like a 
swimmer in mid-ocean, with inevitable death. I was in the wrong channel, 
for no other craft could have passed this way. Before me was the flooded 
swamp, unexplored, and inhabited only by cannibals. And at the thought 

-I went weak and sick and hadn’t the strength to hold a paddle. Then, un- 
expectedly, the channel straightened, and flung me at tremendous speed 
out into a broad lagoon. 

“* At first I thought that I must have come out into the-open sea, for I 
could not see the farther side, it being lost below the horizon. On either 
side of me the limitless swamp stretched out inhospitable arms ; but 
straight ahead a hilly island rose out of the water. I set my course for the 
island. The wind of the afternoon had risen, and waves lapped and gulped 
around my shallow gunwale. I found a slow, strong stroke in time with the 
waves to be necessary in keeping the river canoe quartering towards them, 
that they might lift me and not swamp me. Slowly and fearfully I crept 
across the broad bay and into the lee of the island. 

““ As I came closer, I saw that part of the hill had been burnt by fire, 
and I knew that it must be inhabited. I was very much frightened, for 
I remembered the story about cannibals. My cartridges, being in a rubber 
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bag, had not been damaged by water ; so I wiped out my revolver and re- 
loaded. Then I paddled again towards the island, and. reaching it, skirted 
the shore. I could see no houses anywhere, so I decided that I must be 
quite alone there ; and in that moment I felt so deso'ate that I wished that 
I had found the cannibals. Then I saw two men run crouching across the 
burnt hilltop and disappear into the brush, and I distinguished a faint trail 
of smoke that rose from among the trees. Again I shook with fright ; but 
around me the muddy water was disturbed by the movement of great fish, 
and I remembered that sharks ascended these rivers and probably were 
common here. I paddled hastily towards the shore and the cannibals. 

‘‘T drove my canoe up the mouth of a tiny stream and tied it there ; 
then I walked cautiously through the trees to where I had seen the smoke. 
It came from a village of some ten or twelve houses. They were built in 
the usual way—no walls, and palm-leaf roofs coming low to the ground. 
A dog came out and barked at me, but the village was deserted. I peered 
around me in fear of an ambush, for pots were still on the fires and ham- 
mocks were swinging. Then a baby boy, naked and brown, toddled out 
of one of the houses and came towards me. He hit at the dog with a stick 
and stopped and stared at me. A woman slipped out from behind a tree 
—a young Indian woman dressed in a scanty skirt of bark cloth the same 
colour as her skin—and I saw from the way she hesitated, that she must be 
the brat’s mother. I gestured to her, but she was afraid to come for him. 
So I sat down. Then she dashed forward, snatched up the boy, and bolted 
back into the bush ; and I laughed out loud, for I saw that the Indians 
were a great deal more afraid of me than I was of them. 

“Men began to edge out of the bush and approach me. Each carried 
bow and arrows—poor, weak weapons of cane. ‘They were thin creatures 
of medium height and poor physique, and were dressed in dark loin-cloths. 
they called to me, but I could not understand their language ; and I tried 
them in Spanish and English which they could not understand. They 
watched me for a while suspiciously, but as I made no move, they went back 
to their cooking and their talking. 

“Tt was beginning to get dark. The Indians were all eating, and I felt 
hungry. I got out my tin cup and went to one of the fires and offered them 
a small coin for food. They laughed uproariously and refused. Like 
civilized people, they laugh at anything they do not understand ; and they 
had never seen money. None of them would give or sell me food, so 
hungrily I watched them as they emptied the pots. One by one they crept 
up to the cane platforms which were their beds. I asked in sign language 
if I might swing my hammock in one of their houses.. They laughed and 
refused. So I retired to my canoe and tried to sleep. Towards midnight 
it began to rain; and great, roaring squalls scudded across the lagoon. 
All night I crouched there among the mosquitoes, the rain crashing around 
me, running down my neck, finding its way along the folds of my water- 
proof, trickling into my boots. But I did not dare go into the houses among 
the smudge fires lest the Indians kill me. nay | 
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“In the morning I was so miserable that I felt like crying. Still they 
would give me no food. I knew that I could die there and not a man would 
help me. So I tried to steal from a pot when no one was looking. There 
was an outcry from a woman, and some men gathered around me, weapons 
in hand. Some of them carried old steel blades, but most of them had 
knives of hard wood. Now I knew that they would kill me, but I decided 
that I would not die on an empty stomach. I drew my revolver to which 
they paid no attention, and I continued to dip up and drink the insipid 
soup of green bananas. The men advanced threateningly, and one of 
them poised a wooden harpoon in his hand. There was nothing else to be 
done. I shot him. I shall never forget the way his face seemed to fall to 
pieces with surprise as he dropped. The others, men and women, bolted. 

““T examined the man I had shot. My bullet must have touched a vital 
spot, for he was quite dead. Now I knew that I could not escape. The 
Indians would find some means of killing me. Already they were busying 
themselves about the farther houses. I returned to the soup. Then an old 
woman came limping toward me, and offered me a piece of cooked fish 
in a leaf. I accepted it, and she hobbled rapidly away. I tasted it, wary of 
poison, but it had no bitterness or strange flavour, so I ate it ravenously. 
The Indians came edging back again ; and they brought me ripe bananas 
and tamales of old corn. So I knew that I had found the right way of 
handling them. They walked over the body of their friend a few times 
before it occurred to them that it might be in the way. Then they asked my 
permission and removed it. I climbed magnificently into the nearest 
bunk and slept without dreaming. 

““ Have you ever had men, grown men, afraid of you ? It is a strange 
feeling. At first, I was afraid, too, and believed that they might kill me, 
which they could have done at any time. Then I found that they had no 
real idea of murder, but stood in deadly fear of me, as though I were a 
god ; and they thought only of propitiating me. They would run away 
_ from me if they could, but they would not lift a finger against me. 

““ My first thought was to seek a way out of the lagoon ; but I realized 
that I should lose myself in the swamps if I tried to escape alone. There- 
fore I set about picking up the language of these Indians. In three months 
I could understand most of their everyday phrases and was taking part in 
their fishing and their agriculture. Not that they dared ask me to work. 
I had a privileged position among them. They were communists, working 
all together on their fields of corn and cassava ; and I worked with them 
when I felt inclined, and took what I wanted for myself. 

“Two men were always kept on top of the hill as watchmen. I asked 
why they were there, and they pointed across the lagoon to the distant 
line of swamp and said : ‘ Halibu,’ which I judged to be some enemy of 
theirs. The island was covered with burnt villages, and I gathered that 
the mainland tribe made occasional raids upon the island, burnt the houses 
and killed some of the people for food. The island was a game preserve 
and was never hunted to the extermination of the game. 
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‘One day I had a chance of seeing for myself. Someone had speared a 
big fish, and we were sitting in half-gorged conversation beside the fire 
when the watchmen came racing down and called that the canoes were 
coming. In an instant the Indians were busy as bees. They carried the 
dugouts from the water and hid them in the bushes. They hid their pots 
and their bark cloth and their food ; and then they scattered into the brush, 
carrying their children with them. I looked out and saw three canoes 
approaching. There seemed to be about six men in each, Indians all, of 
a shorter, sturdier stock than the islanders. I wondered what I should do. 

“You see, although I was a god, the islanders did not love me par- 
ticularly. They had not even thought about helping me to hide my bags 
and collections. They had scattered, thirty men and their women and 
children, before the coming of eighteen cannibals. I decided to meet and 
parley with the newcomers. I went down to the beach and shouted at 
them. To my surprise the first canoe let drive at me a volley of arrows— 
dangerous, long shafts of palm crust. Fortunately they were at long range, 
and I dodged and fired my revolver at them. By great good luck I hit one 
man and killed a second who fell across the gunwale of the canoe and upset it. 
They plunged into the water. A big alligator appeared on the surface near 
them and watched with interest. The other two canoes halted, and I fired 
four times at them and wounded one man, though not seriously. They 
turned and fled. The cannibals in the water rocked their canoe dry, 
climbed into it over bow and stern, and set off for home. So I won my 
first battle. 

““ In a few minutes the islanders were flocking back to the village. They 
were wildly excited. They paddled out and picked up the wounded man— 
—the alligator had already retrieved the dead one—and brought him in. 
He was still alive, so they killed him. None of them showed any sign of 
gratitude to me for having saved their houses, and, feeling rather dis- 
gusted with them, I strolled away to think. When I returned, a feast was 
in progress, and I recognized that the meat was man. They had butchered 
their enemy and were eating him. That was the first time that I had realized 
that these were cannibals, too. I felt a bit sick at the stomach, for I had 
never before seen a man sliced up as meat. There was nothing ceremonial 
about it—no respect for the human qualities their dinner had had, not even 
a feeling of revenge. He was just food. Have you ever seen man-flesh ? 
It is dark red and flabby. Ugh! And suddenly I hated my islanders as I 
had never hated any men, not even the Halibu I had just shot. I strode 
down among them, cuffed their heads, threw the meat into the fire to burn, 
and threatened them with dire destruction if they ate man again. Of course, 
they did not understand. Except for seacow and alligator, man was the 
only meat they had ever tasted. 

“From that day my attitude towards my islanders changed. I had come 
to realize that they were dirt, and I intended to make them realize it, too. 
I made them build me a big house all to myself ; I made them keep me 
supplied with servants. I claimed the island and everything in it as my own, 
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and threatened them with death if they dared to take a grain of corn from 
the fields without my permission. Every fish they caught, every manatee 
they killed, belonged to me until I chose to distribute it among them. They 
did not resist. It is only one step from communism to despotism, and it 
makes very little difference whether property belongs to the ruler of the 
tribe or is merely administered by him. I was a despot, and I gloried in 
abusing my power. I would give an order that not a man must leave his 
house on a certain day under pain of death, and all that day they would 
quake inside their huts, afraid to look out. I would command a three 
days’ fast, and I would have cooked food placed on a table in the middle of 
the village, and I would walk up and down and eat what I wanted, while 
the Indians turned their eyes away hungrily, not daring to think about food. 
I decided to make men of them. I made them longer, larger bows of 
supa-palm shell, similar to, but longer than, those of the Halibu. I made 
them practise shooting with them. I drilled them in my large canoe. I 
wove wicker protections behind which they could stand. And not one 
of them guessed my intention. 

““One morning I led them into the canoe for drill, and I made them 
turn her head straight out into the lagoon. For awhile it was all right; 
but when we were a mile out, one of them muttered something about the 
Halibu, and the rest got panicky and wanted to turn back. I drew my 
revolver, and told them to go straight ahead or die. They were so fright- 
ened that the whole canoe shook with their shivering ; but they paddled 
on. For two hours we drove forward, and every time a man looked back, 
he stared down the barrel of my revolver. At last we came in sight of the 
cannibal village, a collection of grey wood houses that stood on piles at the 
edge of the lagoon. Solitary fishing canoes drifted here and there on the 
still water, and children paddled tiny dugouts around the houses. We got 
quite close before they noticed us. 

“Then a cry went up, the canoes headed for the shore, and a drum began 
to beat: ‘Oom-pa, oom-pa’. Most of the men must have been away 
hunting or fishing, for only two large war-canoes came out against us. 
My men were panic-stricken and tried to turn and run, but I shot one of 
them and heaved his body into the water. I ordered them to put up their 
wicker shields and to prepare their bows. As soon as the enemy had come 
within our range, I told my men to fire. They did the worst shooting I 
had ever seen them do. Arrows went in all directions ; but some few went 
in the right one, for they could shoot well enough when they weren’t 
frightened, and we knocked out three of the enemy before they had come 
within shooting distance of their smaller bows. ‘Then I drew my revolver 
and did some wild wasting of cartridges. I don’t know that I hit anyone, 
but it had an excellent moral effect. The Halibu bolted, and we raced after 
them and put arrows in their backs as they fled. My men shot excellently 
now. Not a cannibal reached the shore. Then we set to work, collected 
ee stores from the deserted houses, burnt the village and returned 

ome. 
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“When we got back, my men made a tremendous din, boasting of 
having conquered the Halibu with only one canoe. I got annoyed and told 
them they were dirt, and I made them lie down on their faces and let me 
tread on their heads. They did it. No loyalty or gratitude—mere cowar- 
dice. The Halibu were worth nations of these islanders. But some good 
had come of our punitive raid. The lagoon was now safe to us, for the 
Halibu would be occupied a long time in rebuilding their village. I 
ordered my men into their canoe, and we explored the edges of the lagoon 
and the currentless bayous that led through the tremendous swamp. One 
evening, when we were far from our own lagoon, I heard the roar of break- 
ers on the beach, and I knew where to find the coast. 

‘Can you imagine what it felt like to me? I had been dreaming of an 
empire, of subjugating the villages of the lagoon and of being god-emperor 
over all. Then in the.night the surf told me of sea and of home, and I 
loathed the sight of the lagoon and the cowardly cannibals and every- 
thing. I put all my belongings into a canoe, and I made my paddlers 
follow the bayous up to the next lagoon and through the creeks beyond into 
other creeks and more lagoons, wandering ever toward the north. It 
was rather terrifying for me, for I knew that I could never find my way back 
over the route by which we had come, and I did not know where we might 
arrive. My Indians, too, were afraid, but they felt that nothing could 
happen to them while I protected them. For three nights we slept in the 
canoe with no dry land in sight, and the mosquitoes boomed around us 
and tortured our coarsened skins. And through the dark the surf murmur- 
ed nearer and ever nearer at hand. On the fourth morning we threaded 
our way out through a narrow, winding bayou and saw before us a great 
lagoon and beside it a small village which seemed vaguely familiar to me. 
We were at the mouth of the Coronado River. 

““ We paddled up to the canoe landing. Again I had to threaten my is- 
landers with my revolver to get them to risk what they believed to be new 
enemies. We drew up to the bank, and I ordered them to unload m 
belongings. This they did, and I climbed out. I made them a long speech 
in their language, explaining that they must now go home, as I would not 
return with them; and at the word their faces lighted up with more 
pleasure than I had ever seen them show. I was so angry that I made them 
go down on the ground while I trod on their heads. Then I let them climb 
into the canoe ; and as they paddled off, I saw that they could not believe. 
their good fortune in being rid of me. I suppose a god is always an onerous 
guest in prosperous times. 4 

““ A white man came strolling down to meet me, and, as in a dream, I 
recognized Renneker the guide. I shouted to him to pick up my bags and 
carry them to the best house in the village. He paid no attention. I re- 
membered that I must speak English. I told him to go down on his face 
and let me step on his head. He stared at me a moment. ‘ Who the hell 
do you think you are ?’ he demanded. For a moment I flared like a turkey . 
cock, and I jerked out my revolver to kill him. Then the fire went out of 
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me, and I felt very small and very foolish, for I knew that I was only 
Adam Everson the botanist.” 

Everson rubbed his back uneasily against the log and glanced at me 
furtively, as though he could read my thoughts in my face across the 
darkness. “‘ I’ve never’ quite understood,” he said apologetically. I 
can’t altogether believe it, and yet I know it happened. Once I was god 
and king of a cannibal island. I suppose I must have gone a little mad.” 

He stared at the shadowy trees outside the circle of fire-glow. The 
stream chattered coolly over the pebbles; a screech owl quavered its 
sweet, soft call; the breeze of night rustled the alder leaves. In the faint 
light I could see no more of Everson’s face than a vague patch of white, 
but I recalled its characterless timidity, and I was certain that he must be 
either mad or an excellent liar. Surely even the weakest cannibal would 
have had a stronger will than he. No, it had never happened. 

“Time to hit the hay,” I remarked, rising to my feet. 

Obediently Everson rose, too. ‘Then he stooped, raked the glowing coals 
of the fire into a small heap and covered them with white ashes, as is the 
custom among Indians in places where matches are scarce. 
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PURPLE HESSIAN 


By CECIL HARCOURT SMITH 


HE skyline of New York floated above the heat-haze, a fantastic 

pennant of spires and cornices dipping and quivering in the air ; 

it seemed to challenge the importance of the Lithuania that 

for five days had been the world, and to mock at its orchid-house, 
its Radio newspaper, its Pompeian swimming bath and its orchestra of 
Filipines. 

Maria Echecopas sauntered down the deck towards Christopher. 
What a lovely animal, he thought, as she smiled lazily at him ; a Basque 
peasant girl with the bearing and splendid stupidity of a queen. 

“A face like yours,” he said, ‘‘ should have decorated some Visigothic 
court, framed between great scrolls of hair, instead of being distorted to 
interpret strong scenarios at the direction of Polish Jews with megaphones. 
It’s no excuse that your tears are more costly than real pearls. But then I 
suspect you of being 100% American.”’ 

“Well, doesn’t America look pretty good to you ?”’ 

** It looks from here like Hans Andersen, produced by the Moscow Art 
Theatre. Just listen to this!’ and he brandished the Herald Tribune: 
‘* Follies beauty strangled by prominent clubman protector, because he 
loved her too much, he says,’ or ‘ New Jersey Negro Convention Votes 
Christ Black.’ ”’ | 

‘You are cute. Who’s Hans Andersen, anyway ? A wop? My, there’s 
Battery Point.” 

They were coming abreast of the Woolworth Building, a giants’ cathedral 
with Wall Street for its close, and for its chimes the sirens of waddling 
ferryboats. 

* Ain’t the Hudson just wunnerful, all gold like that!” cried Maria as 
the sun sank. 

“Tt wouldn’t be bad,” he murmured extravagantly, “ if-you had a hat 

Ons 
“ Aw, quit kidding,” and she smiled luxuriously. 
Obsequious tugs began to usher the Lithuania to her berth. For an 
instant Christopher felt reluctant to leave his delightfully confined world 
for the unknown limitless land, but the prospect of seeing Julia restored his 
good humour. 

After that a crowd of reporters bore Maria off. Some remained with 
Christopher, questioning him about the Prince of Wales, almost until he 
was on the quay. 

There first did he really encounter the heat. It sprang from the stones, 
from hurrying fat men in straw hats and shirt sleeves, and fell so heavily 
from the skies that it seemed as if it would crush the piles of light stacked 
up to the arc lamps. 
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A crowd gathered and somebody cried, ‘‘Gee, there’s Mareea.” By a 
pyramid of forty-seven trunks, and still wearing his preposterous white 
spats, stood the dreadful little Italian Count about the nature of whose 
duties in Maria’s household people were always so malicious. Upon the 
topmost trunk sat Maria herself, nursing a Borzoi puppy in her arms. 
Though her nose shone lamentably and she looked altogether somewhat 
hot, she still was very lovely. 

“Well, folks,” she cried, oblivious of her native Pyrenees, “ I'll tell 
the world I’m real glad to be home again.” ; 

As a complacent cheer ascended, Christopher suddenly perceived 
Julia picking her way towards him past lurching Innovation trunks. Even 
from a distance she looked so cool and exquisite that all at once he felt 
vaguely ashamed of his former interest in the crowd. Her presence was a 
malicious pencil that added fleshy bulges to all points of the Jewish families 
noisily reuniting, and drew Maria as a vulgar film-star whoin playing to 
the gallery had even forgotten to powder her nose. 

** Julia, it’s marvellous to see you—and in this heat too ! ” 

““ My dear, you couldn’t be more Heaven-sent. Here I am, tied to an 
empty New York by wretched business, with no one to amuse me.” 

A few minutes later they were in her Hispano. 

“‘ |’m terribly glad to see you, Christopher,” Julia said. “‘ Now you must 
devote yourself to entertaining me in this beastly stifling place.” 

They rattled over cobblestones away from the Luthuania, which out 
of advertisements of B.V.D. underwear, rose immense towards the pant- 
ing stars. 

* * * ¥* * 

The roof garden where they dined was almost empty. The air seemed 
even heavier than it was down below, so that Christopher had the impres- 
sion of being crushed between the sky and the soaring building. Over 
towards Albany lightning flickered, and thunder echoed inconsequentially 
like doors slamming in an empty house. The maitre d’hétel thought that 
a storm was brewing. 

“ Ah,” said Christopher eating his first soft-shell crab, ‘‘ The luxury of 
being here, if only for a little, away from Europe, away from people and 
ideas all old and worn out. Here everything’s young and strong and self- 
confident. These skyscrapers by night are like lovely balloons, only re- 
strained from shooting skywards by the nets of electric lights that adver- 
tise patent laxatives or Camel Cigarettes.” 

“TI wish I could see New York through your eyes, Christopher. But I 
know it too well. Sometimes I wonder how after Europe I stand the new- 
ness, the crudity and this awful heat.” " 

“Heat ! You’re as cool as a jewel. D’you remember the first time I saw 
you down at Molly Westbury’s I called you a goddess unapproachable by 
your worshippers? ”’ 

“Yes, but from your behaviour I hardly included you among them,” 
and they twined fingers beneath the friendly tablecloth. 
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The larger cabarets were pretentious affairs, into the discreetest corners 
of which the Wagnerian blare of too many saxophones penetrated like a 
searchlight, and where flat champagne was served in jugs. Down in Green- 
wich Village were more amusing places, generally decorated with Dadaist 
subjects in lipstick or tar. Little consumptive Jews, hunched over cottage 
pianos, chanted syncopated obscenities, and drink appeared shamelessly 
in bottle. 

Julia professed herself irritated by such self-conscious bohemianism. 
““ Helping the negroes to destroy civilization with a bombardment of 
rhythm.” 

“ Well,” said Christopher with a grin, “when you Charleston, I could 
forgive them even that. Besides, the stucco of civilization’s got so shabby 
this last century, that I’m beginning to have a weakness for the vigorous 
barbaric colours that are showing through now. Take that couple dancing 
there. Surely you'll allow them a certain primitive unselfconscious charm?” 

““ They ought to be turned out ! ” she asserted virtuously. 

As they were leaving the place they encountered Maria, ostentatious 
but magnificent in a silver cloak worked with lilies. 

“You look like a water nymph,” he said rather truculently. 

“This weather I don’t mind that, honey. Listen ! I’m taking you to an 
Automatic for lunch. . . .” . 

Outside he was forcibly reminded of the heat. A clammy wind stirred 
restlessly, as if it also found sleep to be impossible. 

“Even the moon’s face is shinier than usual,” said Julia, viciously 
sinking on to the sticky cushions of the Hispano. 

The sky-scrapers were dazzling white, a platoon of Aphrodites drilled 
by Ziegfeld surging from a foam of shadows. 'To match his metaphor, 
Christopher kissed Julia. 

“No, don’t, please, it’s far too hot.” 

“ T adore you,” he insisted petulantly, ‘‘ your eyes that are never a fixed 
colour, your absurd slimness, and your mouth that pretends to be made for 
serious conversation, instead of kisses. I adore you because you’re irre- 
_'sistible as only an American woman can be, and yet don’t use Innovation 
trunks, nor expect ice in Wiltshire, nor visit Stratford-on-Avon.” 

“ Poor darling, you’re tired : Englishmen always get sentimental when 
they’re tired.”’ She laughed nervously, and then, oblivious of the tempera- 
ture, was in his arms. 

“‘T hate you for liking New York,” she;whispered, ‘“ and to-morrow’ll 
be hotter still.” 

* * * * * 

To-day was hotter than yesterday, and to-morrow would be hotter still. 
A storm was imminent, said the experts. Christopher felt flattered that 
the day of his arrival should have broken all records for height of tempera- 
ture and resultant deaths. 

In the Automatic restaurant there was no friendly bustle and clatter of 
plates ; only people eating silently as if awed by the foods gleaming behind 
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little glass windows, as Lenin pickled in alcohol is exhibited on Red Square. 
Maria advised lobster salad and corn on the cob. When Christopher 
slipped coins into the appropriate slots, the dishes popped out from no- 
where, miraculous yet solid, like food from a German fairy tale. 

The third member of the party was a young Jew called Sherman, who, 
Maria whispered, was just wild about her. Four years ago he had been a 
Kosher butcher’s boy on East Side ; now he composed dance music so 
syncopated that one could hardly dance to it, but so exciting that nobody 
could hear it and remain still. America, Christopher reflected, had even 
evolved a new kind of Jew; nowadays there were Jewish composers, 
comedians, murderers and boxers ; soon there would be Jewish sailors, 
and perhaps even Hebrew miners. 

“ Isn’t this just lots of fun?’ said Maria. 

“Yes. What genius America has,” said Christopher, “‘ for getting at 
reality. Since time immemorial, man has treasured the delusion that eating 
is an agreeable act unconnected with anything so vulgar as nature. But 
you Americans face facts ; you realize we’re only machines, slightly more 
complicated than automatic calculators, and that efficient machines must 
replenish their fuel tanks as quickly as possible. We should have little 
dials on us registering the vitamines imbibed per second. I look forward 
to the day when not only eating, but all our physical impulses shall be con- 
trolled by gauges tastefully disposed about our persons.” 

Maria gazed at Christopher with the respect that a speech of over ten 
words always aroused in her, but Sherman said enthusiastically: 

““ We'll all be machines soon, sure thing, eating the same eats and think- 
ing the same things. . . .” 

The two men talked incessantly, so that Maria wondered how they found 
so much to say, since they always agreed with each other. 

“You two,” she suddenly cried, resentful of their neglect, ““ must just 
get together right now in a syncopated opera like Gershwin does.” 

Sherman reflected. “‘ That’s certainly a swell idea,’ and Christopher 
saw that it would allow him to express all the fantastic conceits which the 
New World from his very ignorance of it inspired in him. 

Julia was not very enthusiastic about the project. Perhaps it was a bad 
moment to tell her, when the Hispano was halted in the awful sunlight 
of Fifth Avenue. Yet she looked unaffected by any consideration so mun- 
dane as heat. 

“ You’re putting lyrics about pork factories to nigger rhythms.” 

“But, don’t you see, the two things go together. The ends of a circle.” 

“Well, anyway, Sherman doesn’t know the principles of harmony well 
enough to outrage them amusingly, and I call a mechanicalized world a 
morbid subject.” 

There came the sound of a band, and a strange procession hove in sight, 
of eighteenth-century troops, dyed all the colours of the rainbow, gre 
Pomeranian Grenadiers, orange dragoons, purple Hessians. A sun 
figure of a man led them, six foot at least, and plump in proportion. 
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His gaiters were chocolate, his breeches white, his tailcoat chocolate with 
white facings ; from his white busby nodded a chocolate plume so proudly 
that not even bandy legs, or an orange bandana mopping a sweaty neck 
could spoil his martial splendour. 

“Oh, honey,” cried Christopher in delight, “‘ whatever’s this?” 

“The Elks,” Julia answered defiantly, ‘‘ one of the many organisations 
for the furtherance of hundred per cent red-blooded he-Americanism, and 
for preserving the sanctity of American Womanhood. This is their annual 
Convention, where they tell each other they’re reg’lar fellows, real two- 
fisted males from up-and-coming burgs, and praise the purity and culture 
of American Homes. Occasionally they march about dressed like this or 
even as Roman senators.” 

““ My hero,” said Christopher decisively, “ shall be an Elk.” 

Julia made no comment. 

For the next week Christopher worked feverishly, writing in cold baths 
during sweltering nights, or with Sherman at the piano, welding together 
the two halves of Purple Hessian as it was called. As it took shape, he 
grew more and more irritable until he could suffer Julia’s indifference to 
the opera less than any criticism. 

Things came to a head one afternoon in Julia’s house on Fifth Avenue, 
a Renaissance palazzo of the early Roosevelt period. In contrast to the 
exuberant facade, the chaste flawlessness inside overwhelmed Christopher. 
Of such quality were the Poussins, the Tang metalwork, the Breughel and 
the Inca masks, that he longed for just one antimacassar. But the fourth- 
dynasty portrait heads frowned on his lack of refinement with the erudite 
austerity of prominent Liberals. Julia unrolled a sketch attributed to Li- 
Lung-Mien of a sage meditating in a wood. It was an exquisite thing. Only 
he could have treated the tree-trunks so metaphysically that they became 
the very girders of the philosopher’s thoughts. A malicious little devil 
was, however, at work in Christopher. 

“Charming,” he said, ‘‘ how good these sixteenth-century copyists were.” 

-“ This isn’t sixteenth ! It’s Li-Lung-Mien himself.” 

“But my dear,” said Christopher, who knew next to nothing about 
Chinese painting, ‘“‘ Just look at that brushwork.” 
ts Julia proved his ignorance to him with a thoroughness arid vehemence 
so disproportionate to the affair, that he suddenly felt a wave of anger 
drown him, all the pent-up irritation of the last week. 

“It’s not only this you’re attacking me for, it’s the opera, and my daring 
to like America.” 

“Your tastes are your own affair,” and then, relenting, “‘ but why d’you 
like everything here that I hate, everything ugly and portentous ? Don’t 
you see that however fantastic New York may be, America really consists 
of thousands of dreary little towns where cars and thoughts and radio sets 
and desires are all standardized, and where European civilization is dressed 
by misunderstanding in such curious trappings that it’s hardly recognisable? 
Your Hessian sergeant in a purple uniform is almost an allegory.” 
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“‘ Sweet child,’ he answered amiably, “‘ the trouble with you is that you 
are too damned European by half. You’re so used to buying Sumerian 
sculpture in Paris or riding tandem bicycles around drawing-rooms in 
London, between a love affair in Florence and a Mozart festival at Salz- 
burg, that you just can’t appreciate the primitive charm of your own 
country ; a nation of children throwing dice bigger than themselves, for 
an unknown prize, and throwing with an enthusiasm and self-confidence 
that makes Europe seem intolerably senile. You people have conquered 
the world not by arms, but by youth, and yet you’re ashamed of your lack 
of antiquity. In your place I’d be proud of the blatancies. ‘They’re your 
strength.” 

‘‘ At any rate don’t let’s quarrel,” he added, “‘ when I’ve come all this 
way mainly to see you.” 

“No,” she said petulantly, ‘‘ I don’t believe you the slightest bit. I’ve 
no sex-appeal to-day.” 

Such a remark needed no comment. An adventurous ray of sunlight 
had somehow squeezed through the shutters, and was glinting on her 
absurd, charming red and silver tunic. It outlined her lovely profile in 
gold, so that she seemed more exotic and ethereal than her Persian minia- 
tures. Christopher reflected with some complacency on the deception of 
outward appearances. 

‘“‘What’s it all matter any way?” he said. “‘ Your eyebrows, though they 
may be pencilled, are infinitely more important than any Li-Lung-Mien.” 

She tried to avoid him, but was naturally unsuccessful. Then they were 
lost in a kiss for some time, so motionless that they seemed to become at 
one with all the still life around them. 


* * * * ¥* 


The heat in Walter Sherman’s room made Christopher almost heedless 
even of his own works. Sherman, however, in shirtsleeves, stuck to the 
piano, his pudgy fingers contorting themselves prodigiously. Lacerated 
rhythms filled the air, bouncing off the mauve walls and outraging the 
imitation Regency fauteuils within their touch. His unctuous voice added 
nobility to Christopher’s acidulous lyrics, making epical the lovely steno- 
grapher’s passion for the gorgeous figure in a busby that led so gallantly a 
battalion of Elks. Suddenly, however, Sherman seemed to lose grip of his 
material. His execution of the pathetic scene where the stenographer first 
met her hero out of a busby, noticed his bandy legs, and learnt of his 
suspender-manufacturing in Les Moines, lacked all appropriate feeling. 

At last he stopped altogether. “‘ Seen Mareea lately?’ He looked 
haggard. 

_ “ Not very lately,” said Christopher cautiously. 
. She’s the meanest thing. Cut my dinner-date at seven last night. 
Head-ache, she claimed.” : 

Christopher was flattered, but not’so much*as he would have wished to 

be. Heenvied Sherman his capacity for deep emotion at such a temperature. 
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Sherman had reached the finale, the reawakening of love in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, despite suspenders and bandy legs. He had made almost 
sardonic Christopher’s sensuous Wagnerian duet, and when the Charles- 
ton rhythm with a masterly crescendo broke in upon it from the treble, 
one could almost see the poor lovers bawling their avowals across a dancing 
phalanx of negro porters. 

“I frequently dream about your face. 
Charleston ! Charleston ! Dignified but snappy 
It’s certainly a credit to the Nordic race. 
Put yo’ feet, and show de world yo’ happy.” 

Glistening with sweat, Sherman worked up to the climax where the two 
lovers, their flame quenched with syncopation, were swept into the phalanx, 
to dance mechanically for evermore. His hands winnowed the keyboard, 
and then Christopher could only hear the echoes of complicated discords 
dying strangely in the heat outside. 

“Wonderful; that last rhythm would turn Stravinsky green with 
envy.” 

“Wait till it’s orchestrated.”’ His eyes gleamed. “‘ I’ve figured out to 
have an aeroplane propeller and a couple of band-saws, to give atmos- 
phere.” 

s One of his stenographers, a lovely creature, burst in to say that Maria’s 
little Italian was outside. 

“Oh, Mr. Sherman,” she added. “‘ You’ve certainly got a swell Charles- 
ton in that new number. It may be classical, but it has got punch.” 

The little Italian entered. Spats had given way to cloth-top boots. His 
plump neck curled importantly over his high collar. He waxed enthusi- 
astic over Purple Hessian, which he had never heard, and then, turning 
clumsily to Christopher, asked him how Maria had enjoyed herself the 
night before. 

Sherman’s whitening face portended a scene, but Christopher was too 
limp and exasperated to care. 

‘Pretty well, I think,” he answered languidly. “ It’d be hard, I flatter 
myself, to do more than I did to entertain her.” 

The Italian stayed some time, talking wittily about the weather, so that 
when the scene did come, it rather lacked dramatic consequences. Sher- 
man’s every action, his furious stridings, his thick voice raised to a scream, 
the gesticulations of his stumpy arms, Christopher had visualised them all 
beforehand, so that they seemed the stock-in-trade of a puppet show which 
had already bored him a thousand times. Suddenly, however, Sherman 
began to tear up the score of Purple Hessian. 

** For God’s sake, man, don’t do that.”’ 

“ Don’t high-hat me, you damned stiff, though I am a dirty little Jew.” 

‘“‘ Who on earth cares what you are? All that matters is that Purple 
Hessian is far too good to be destroyed.” 

‘Yes, I gave your swell lyrics some nice numbers, didn’t I?” and he 
tore the score up dramatically. 

F 
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Down on the river some great liner was backing deferentially on to the 
stream out of the Royal presence. He too, Christopher sadly reflected, had 
tried to do homage to this new fantastic monarch, but now his labours in 
the heat and all his quarrels with Maria were in vain. 

‘‘ You bloody little fool,” he said viciously, ‘‘ you’ve destroyed the only 
thing you’ve ever written that might have given your name a posterity it 
doesn’t deserve.” 

His temper as he left was not improved by the thought that Sherman 
would one day write something even better than Purple Hessian and 
that certain admirable syncopated melodies from the fabric of it could easily 
be turned to profitable account. 

The control towers on Fifth Avenue winked sardonically, skeletons of 
his dead conceits ; whenever they halted the traffic, he heard Sherman’s 
imperious rhythm in innumerable shuffling feet ; half-dressed Irish and 
Germans littered the ground of Central Park, like fragments of the torn 
score. 

A gust of burning wind set his whole body smarting ; yet he wondered 
whether the heat was as intolerable as the prospect of Julia’s ironic sym- 
pathy. She would spirit him away now from all New York’s incredible 
copy, up to the White Mountains or Marblehead, to play tennis and make 
rococo love and to talk of Pirandello. 

He pulled her door-bell bravely and then fell to contemplating the neigh- 
bouring houses ; Scotch baronial castles, Alhambras, Hatfields, as for- 
lorn in their abandonment as dummies at a theatrical costumier’s. He was 
thus hardly conscious of the door opening until he found in his hand a note 
from Julia, which read : 

““ My dear, 

You'll be even more impossible than usual until Purple Hessian is 
produced, when you'll probably come to me for admiration or sym- 
pathy. So I’m sailing this morning in the Esthonia. One rarely gets a 
chance to do something dramatic, and I couldn’t bear another quarrel in 
this heat. I’m thankful you'll get up too late to stop me, as I must really 
go to Paris, not having a single decent rag for the evening. 

ulia.”’ 

So it was the Esthonia which he had seen. ie moment he could 

hardly realise that no Julia, lovely and irritable, would lunch with him at 


Voisin’s. ‘Hotter than ever, isn’t it?” he said vaguely to the English 


butler. 

“Yes, sir. It’s working up for a storm, in my opinion.” 

Christopher suddenly felt a vast distaste for New York. Without the 
contrast of Julia, it lost its fantasy, became ordinarily blatant. Yet that 
evening he duly attended Maria’s supper-party at some roof-garden, 
although he could hardly stand in such heat the feel of evening clothes. 
He was almost too limp to sip the cocktails, cunningly iced, which Maria, 
with a specially gracious smile, thrust upon him. 

Her manager flowed into a seat beside him. He had just discovered 
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Flaubert, and wanted to cast Maria as Madame Bovary. ‘‘ They’ve had a 
trial about it in France. Strong sex-interest, they tell me.” 

“* Oh, yes,” said Christopher wearily, “‘ lovely and strong.” 

The manager, with a curiously deferential air, solicited Christopher’s 
aid with the décor, as one who had European art and social life at his finger 
tips. Christopher disliked being associated with Europe, but then to- 
night he was annoyed at everything, at the tipsiness to which Maria’s cock- 
tails were rapidly reducing the company, and at the sweat which he could 
feel pouring down his chest. 

The band was playing a fox-trot of Sherman’s, which the heat had made 
as limp as the shirtfront of a stout gentleman opposite, who so earnestly 
desired England’s views on the question of International Debts. 

““ What’s the use of Cunards ?”’ Christopher petulantly asked an en- 
chanting young creature next to him. “‘ Can’t one ever get away from 
Europe ? ”’ 

‘““ Why d’you crave to, anyway? You’re so cute with your elegant Eng- 
lish tuxedo and your European culture.” 

At that moment Christopher noticed the storm, coming down from the 
Berkshires with theatrical speed ; a procession of pompous mauve clouds, 
driving the stars before them as they advanced across the sky with all the 
unction of an expensive funeral. | 

“* My God !”” Christopher shouted, “‘ it’s coming at last ; the weather’s 
broken.” The moment seemed to him supremely dramatic, but most 
people were too hot or too drunk to care. 

Maria’s manager was still talking. ‘‘ I’d be real grateful if you’d put in a 
li'l word with Mareea about those sets,” he said supplicatingly. 

Christopher liked to play the role of a Potiomkin, but the prospect of 
rain had so cooled him that he carried off his charming neighbour to dance. 
As they glided past Maria he called out “ Rain’s coming !’’, and then, 
since she eyed him coldly, added diplomatically, “‘ When are you going to 

dance with me ?”’ Since last night, he reflected, she had become devilishly 
possessive. 

“You seem just all lit up, over this storm,” said his charming partner, 
“‘ If you’re so crazy about water, you ought to carry somé on your hip.” 

‘‘ Well, you see, one intoxicant at a time’s enough for me,”—but a cold 
wet wind, first outrider of the storm, put an end to his gallantries. There 
came a solitary peal of thunder, like a sighting shot, and everybody dashed 
for the elevator. 

Maria seized him by the arm. “ Let’s stay and watch,” she said, “ I 
love storms.” They leant over a parapet and minutes went by, so that it 
seemed an anti-climax. 

“Walter Sherman got mad with you, didn’t he? Silly boy,” she said, 
complacently, ‘‘ he’s just wild about me. It’s a damned shame though that 
he tore up that vaudeville number you two’d planned, all through me.” 

As he politely protested, he thought of Julia out at sea, probably walk- 
ing on the boat-deck in very peculiar company ; over-civilization made 
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people somewhat eccentric in their selection of friendships. Dear, snob- 
bish, lovely Julia ! Perhaps she was right, and he was designed for Europ- 
ean consumption only. 

*‘ Listen, honey. I want you to do me a scenario.”’ 

“ 1’d love to. What’s it to be about ? New York or Arkansas ? ”’ 

“Well, no. More about London’s social life; like Michael Arlen. 
You’d do it so well, knowing all about it.” 

He smiled. There was no escaping Europe. Even Maria had become 
sufficiently American to be hypnotized by it. “ All right. You shall be a 
duchess, young, lovely and cultured as 

Suddenly there came a crash of thunder right overhead, and in amoment 
tons of water were drenching everything, shutting out light and air. A 
crazy, moaning wind struggled blindly, caught in the telephone wires, 
twisting the rain into strange arabesques with its random blows. The world 
was so deliciously moist, that Christopher could hardly mourn the ruin of 
a dinner jacket. He was resolved to get his money’s worth out of the storm, 
since its tardiness had cost him so much—Julia, for the moment, and his 
first irretrievable impressions of America, for ever. 

The streets below were lost in rain. By the lightning he saw a world of 
truncated towers, floating like glistening icebergs upon the storm. Maria, 
with arms theatrically extended, was revelling in the smell and taste of the 
rain ; her lovely face, unspoiled by signs of any mental process, was a- 
quiver with animal delight. The Eton crop, its wave long since lost, 
revealed the exquisite line of the head, and her sodden clinging dress gave 
her the air of a slim Victory from Samothrace. Christopher wondered if 
she would think that Samothrace was in Pennsylvania. 

She smiled charmingly at him, and murmuring something that was lost 
on the wind, took his hand. So they stood poised romantically amid the 
thunder and the rain, brooding like gods upon a chaos which, however, 
was none of their creating. 
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CATCHWORDS AND 
THE BELOVED IGNORANTSIA 


By DAME ETHEL SMYTH, Mus. Doc. 
On Jargon Words in Art Criticism. 


HERE are certain foolish conclusions habitually jumped to by 
the half-educated with which you endeavour to have patience, 
remembering that not so very long ago you yourself might have 
been seen taking equally foolish leaps. For instance, only 
comparatively late in life did it occur to me that if you are perpetually 
knocking a skinned knuckle against the furniture, it is not that a malign 
fate is pursuing you ; these contacts happen in the natural course of things, 
only you don’t notice it because the skin of your knuckles happens to be 
intact. In the same way about ten years ago I realised for the first time 
that,if the seat of a cane chair goes in the centre, it is not because your maid, 
deaf to entreaties and commands, plants her foot in the middle of the 
wickerwork when something has to be reached down ; it is simply that the 
sitter’s weight is more grievously felt in the centre of the seat than else- 
where, and at this spot the chair’s spirit is bound to give in first. (On the 
same day a cherished illusion, that the gut of your racquet goes in the 
centre because you hit the ball so well and truly, departed for ever.) 

Yes ! by degrees we come to understand a little about life, and aided 
by the recollection of our past limitations, missings of the point, hasty 
cock-sure deductions, and half-baked judgments, we can account for the 
survival of most anomalies. But one thing always surprises me afresh ; 
how comes it that those whose business it is to have some acquaintance with 
the history of art are able to fling about the opprobrious word “ old- 
fashioned ”’ in such a lighthearted way ? 

In the industrial world it has the sympathetic réle assigned to it of 
ultra-violet ray wherewith to stimulate the flagging circulation of the great 
god Commerce. When a milliner assures us that our hat is old-fashioned, 
even people who are children in these matters understand her attitude. 
The new style of hat may be, as far as one ventures to judge, hideous, the 
old style rather beautiful, but this is obviously a side issue. Business must go 
on, and though most of us are predisposed to believe we shall look less 
repellant in almost anything than in what is now on our heads, the milliner, 
that past-mistress of human nature, knows that nothing gives a customer 
more courage to jettison the innocent creation of last year than the word 
“ old-fashioned.” 

All this is comprehensible. But what have these swayings to and fro of 
taste, this cult of change for its own sake, to do with the world of art, 
where the only important thing seems to be, whether a given work is 
alive or dead ? Nothing else counts in the long run, and as Miss Clemence 
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Dane says finely somewhere, the blood-link between the greatest gods 
and the littlest gods is that they are life-givers, life-makers. Yet this point 
is seldom if ever insisted on by the type of critical mariner who, dreading 
the open sea, prefers poking about land-locked harbours where nothing 
more dangerous is encountered than floating catchwords and shibboleths. 

I should like to transfix with a pin every jargon word used in art dis- 
cussion. Take the verb to ‘‘ date ”’, for instance. Giotto dates ; anyone 
can see he is a primitive ; is he any the less immortal for that ? On the 
other hand think of those writhing, complicated nudes of which the Bar- 
gello is full, by Michael Angelo’s contemporaries. These “ date ”’ also ; 
the sculptors who wrought them went several steps farther than their 
master, and probably looked down on him as “ old-fashioned,” even as 
Bach’s contemporaries called him “ old Pigtail.” Does that prevent these 
statues from being execrable ? have the gibes of Bach’s detractors saved 
their compositions from oblivion ? ‘‘ Date”’? why the word lands us in 
absurdities of all kinds. What of the immortal Barbiere written by a 
man who was of Wagner’s epoch, yet not one bar of whose music betrays 
the fact ! And Sullivan, who I allow is only at his immortal best when tied 
to Gilbert, is in the same case. All that Rossini, Sullivan and many others 
unknown to us in England did was to write music so alive, so individual, 
that it would stand out in any age capable of distinguishing between real 
things and fakes—or, one might add, in any country possessed of a 
standard. For though I cannot say how the experts of his period sized up 
Rossini, there is not the slightest doubt that our pundits underestimated 
Sullivan. The first edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music is there to 
witness against them for all time. 

Or let us take another word, issue, like the verb “ to date,” of high- 
browism and journalist culture, that blessed word “idiom.” We all 
know what those who use it mean ; as a rule something quite respectable 
and admissible. But it always makes me think of a certain passage in 
Faust about little people copying the way a big person clears his throat 
and spits. When Goethe wrote that phrase, he was describing in drastic 
fashion the birth of an idiom. And, as I have already hinted, when the 
accidents of someone’s artistic make-up are magnified, developed into a 
system, heralded as a revelation, and accepted as a test, lots of people begin 
to breathe freely. A new shibboleth has come into being, a formula that is — 
concrete yet lends itself to cabalistic treatment. In my own art, some 
people’s preoccupation with what a simple-minded friend of mine calls 
‘““ wrong notes ”’ always reminds me of the preoccupation of schoolboys 
with immoralities ; and perhaps this tendency is merely a phase in the art- 
life of a country which, as regards critical acumen in music, is still at the 
adolescent stage. 

Now my point is that a great creator may, or may not, accidentally 
invent what I cannot help calling some new trick of the trade ; a new way 
of handling marble ; a new style of brushwork ; an unusual rhythm ; a 
new conception of harmony (“‘ wrong notes ” !) ; something in short, that 
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can at once be pounced upon by experts and labelled “‘ so and so’s idiom.” 
But I maintain that this is not essential to genius. A unique figure like 
Wagner—and I am certain the same must be true of Napoleon—un- 
doubtedly crashed into new country in every department of his activities. 
Nowadays his harmonies sound ‘ old-fashioned ” to certain ears, but let 
us not forget that the first orchestra that ran through the Prelude to 
Tristan and Isolde put down their instruments and dissolved in laughter. 
And we of the older generation remember only too well the dishing-up of 
that “ idiom ” by every third-rate scribbler in Germany. To-day we know 
that it is Wagner’s colossal handling of the passions in terms of music— 
his dramatic art, (true mirror of what went on in his own mind)—and not 
an “ idiom,” which is a small part of his outfit, that makes of him a granite 
cliff against which, though doubtless there will be ups and downs in his 
vogue, the waves of fashion will beat in vain. 

But take Mozart. This successor of Haydn brought, in a certain sense, 
nothing new into music, whether rhythmically or enharmonically ; in 
the latter respect Bach had already trodden revolutionary paths it was not 
in Mozart’s nature even to follow up. In fact,in many ways he was osten- 
tatiously conventional, but . . . a million times more musical than 
ordinary people. And genius means just that—a phenomenal plentitude 
of all the qualities a creator needs ; insight, emotional capacity, critical 
faculty, invention, and so on. Technically he gave us one or two very in- 
evitable new effects in scoring, such as the soft trombones in The Magic 
Flute, but no new “ idiom ”’; yet the manifestations of his art still leave 
us breathless with wonder. He never pushes his instruments to delightful 
extremes, as Strauss does, never makes them perform tricks ; rather, with 
divine breeding, he handles them so that your own fancy gets to work. A 
clarinet is no longer a limited thing of wood and metal, but an untram- 
melled spirit—obviously a native of another sphere, though circling near 
enough for us to catch his song. And when a creator is able by his wizardry 
e Bernese your imagination to his car, we have, I think, the highest art 
of all. 

Or look at Schubert, who, at the age of 29, when death pushed him off 
the scene, was hoping to do “‘ something better ”’ than the marvels he had 
already accomplished. Now where is his ‘‘ idiom” ? Of course we can 
recognise any great writer, or painter, or composer at his best, but to talk 
of a Schubert idiom in the present meaning of the term would be sheer 
nonsense ; or, for the matter of that, of a Brahms idiom. I can imagine 
the scorn and fury of the latter if invited to allow he had such a thing about 
him. Once a well-meaning, but young and foolish, person told him he had 
been described as the ‘“‘Sexten-Konig” (the King of Sixths) whereupon he 
glared at the speaker, whirled violently round, and stumped away in a 
manner that only Brahms could achieve. And that poor, would-be flatterer 
wished the earth would open and swallow her up. This I can vouch for, 
as I was that person ; and though it happened over forty years ago, the 
thought of the incident still makes me hot. 
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And what of Bizet ? Carmen has been and is the favourite opera of 
rather important judges, beginning with Nietzsche, but there is no new 
idiom about it. It is merely an explosion, a controlled and chiselled ex- 
plosion (if one may talk thus wildly) of genius. Or again, to step back some 
250 years, I once spent, thanks to Philip Spitta, hours upon hours listen- 
ing to the compositions of Bach’s contemporaries—the very people who 
called him “ old Pigtail’”’—and upon my word, to a mere musician 
(for experts see things the normal eye cannot detect), there is even less 
variance between their respective methods than between those of Haydn 
and Mozart. The difference lies in the calibre,—as between the Alps and 
Snowdon; and in the quality—as between the Gospels and those apo- 
cryphal, second-century writings eventually rejected by the Fathers of the 
Church. To us, whose eyes are no longer blinded by contemporary 
dazzlement, it seems incredible that these pseudo-Evangels were ever can- 
didates for admission into the canon, yet they had their vogue in their day. 
So, too, had the mechanical contrapuntalists of the seventeenth-century, and 
the turgid nineteenth-century imitators of the Wagner “idiom,” these last 
being of course the spiritual heirs of those who had once maintained that 
Wagner was no musician, and who were presently to deny melody (!) to 
Bizet. If you mistake gold for dross, you make up for it by insisting that 
dross is gold. Which is as it should be, and gives everyone a chance. 


Literary and Musical Criticism contrasted. 


In order to explain what considerations have induced me to discuss this 
question of catchwords, and of the attitude of the superior and enlightened 
person in general towards music, I must come a step nearer to autobio- 
graphy than is pleasant to me in this connection. 

I seldom read the newspapers at all, because I prefer reading books 
(there is not time for both), and such reviews as I do read rarely concern 
music. But being a Jack of Two Trades, and having recently published a 
book of travel, I indulged in a guinea’s worth of literary Press cuttings, 

articularly stipulating that only on this field were the scissors to operate. 
he conclusion I have come to is that, supposing these specimens to be 
typical, the level of literary criticism in this country is very high. 

In writing anything one has definite aims in view ; one hopes to convey 
such and such an impression, to secure one’s readers’ company along such 
and such a road. Well! not in one single case can I complain of mis- 
conception. If the expression be permitted, all these reviewers knew what 
one was driving at, and met one half way. Apart from that I was struck 
by the thoughtfulness, the suggestiveness of their remarks ; and, best of 
all, I found perpetual mention of a quality that is apparently of no import- 
ance whatever to those who discuss music, but which these literary review- 
ers seem to consider rather essential ; call it go, gaiety, vigour, tempera- 
ment, violence, what you will ; the quality Miss Clemence Dane calls life- 
giving—which Puccini’s music has, and which is one of the secrets of his 
immense popularity. It is a quality the reverse of that drifting along 
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vaguely, sadly, invertebrately, which I fancy is considered poetical, 
atmospheric nowadays. And by the same token I daresay that energy, 
will and plastic design in music are considered vulgar, or at best “ old- 
fashioned ;”’ just as at the beginning of the nineteenth-century it was 
thought ‘‘ unladylike ” in a woman not to swoon and have the vapours. 

Well, I shall not attempt to probe this matter to the core in order to find 
out how it comes that this quality of vitality, which one would imagine 
is an element necessary to creation of any kind, is never mentioned in 
musical controversy, and why, on the contrary, it is held in such high 
honour on the field of literature. But perhaps I may indicate the line such 
an examination might follow by pointing out that the stream of good 
literature has never quite run dry in England, whereas as regards music 
we were dead for over 200 years. Hence, when life began to stir again, 
poor little upspringing babies found themselves in a créche run by spin- 
sters and bachelors of three generations back—people who had forgotten 
the good old traditions of the nursery, and perhaps discouraged vitality 
because it got on their nerves; (even as noisy, very alive children are 
appreciated by the present writer in theory only). 

I mention this matter of the literary reviews I have lately been conning 
merely in passing, and will make only one further reference to extraneous, 
that is to say non-musical, pronouncements on kindred subjects. Opening 
the Morning Post one day my eye lit—I cannot think why, for painting is 
altogether off my beat—on the following sentence: “ The good old- 
fashioned art of Steer and Sickert is newer by far than the dernier cri from 
Paris.” ‘Then came a reference to “ latter-day tendencies, some of which 
begin in a shriek and end in a flabby silence devoid of gestation.”’ Finally 
the art of these “ old-fashioned ”’ English painters is declared to be com- 
pact of “sight, insight and sincerity” ; to be “ fuller of surprises than the - 
Post-Cézannes and belated Gauguins ”’ with which it rubbed shoulders 
on the wall of whatever exhibition was in question. 

_“ Sight, insight, sincerity’ !! the ironical inverted commas enclosing 
the word “ old-fashioned,” the implied contempt of up-to-dateness for 
its own sake . . . would that one could light on winged words like these 
in the realm of music discussion ! And once more my mind swung back 
to the trail it had been following as regards literature, and I remembered 
that good painting, like good literature, has never been unrepresented in 
this country. And so back again, with a sigh, to my private theory about the 
200 years, silence in music, and the weak-nerved guardians whose spirit 
will probably rule the nursery for many years yet. 


A Landmark: “ Fidelio” at Covent Garden. 


Then came one of those happenings destined to rank as landmarks on 
the little map of one’s life. In the course of three short weeks I heard two 
operas, Fidelio and Il Trovatore ; heard them again after many years, with 
a new freshness of spirit, shot through by vibrant echoes of old enthusiasm, 
that made of each of those evenings an unforgettable experience. After 
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that I felt I must proclaim the faith that is in me before I die,—and, what 
is more, do it at once. For to write about music is like writing to the news- 
papers about the telephone ; if you don’t beat down nausea and do it 
instantly it willnever be done at all. 


Let me begin by registeringmyimpressions of Fidelio. Aftera fifteen years’ 
fast, these were so overwhelming that it was difficult not to do the ill-bred 
and ridiculous thing of crying visibly—even audibly—almost from start 
to finish. And the performance . . .! Bruno Walter was conducting, 
the orchestra playing as they sometimes do when he conducts. I remem- 
ber Levi, Mahler, and other great Fidelio conductors, but no one can ever 
have understood the work more deeply and conducted it more divinely 
than Walter. The cast consisted of members of his own company from 
Potsdam—all of them imbued to the very marrow of their bones with 
that sacredly beautiful music ; the Leonora no longer quite young, but her 
voice still round, resonant and thrilling, her acting touching, indeed 
heart-rending, but always harmonious. So with the rest. Florestan 
dignified, a great gentleman, not the pathological case some tenors 
make of him; Marcellina absolute perfection. Here at last, as was only 
natural, we had a real ensemble—only one discrepant figure—a solitary 
Englishman, unbroken to the stage, helpless, ill at ease, his fine voice of 
no use to him, as will always be the case when singers devoid of either 
vocation or training step on to the stage. But I will not dwell upon that one 
blemish. What caught at my heart was the inward angle of the performers 
to the music, a blend of passion and respect for art which is a thing un- 
known in this country—a state of mind from which, with our under- 
rehearsed orchestras, our enforced preoccupation with the box-office, 
and our hopeless lack of standard, we are drifting farther and farther every 
year. 

After the opera was over, longing to clasp hands with a blood-brother, 
I fought my way across many obstacles to Professor Donald ‘Tovey whom 
I had caught sight of in the stalls, and begged him to let me come soon for 
an orgy of Fidelio talk. Next day, as is my custom, I refrained from perus- 
ing anyone’s remarks about the performance, but gradually it came round 
to me that various of those sheep whose vocation it is to echo what they 
believe to be the sentiments of the “ best people ”’ were bleating about 
London that Fidelio is ‘‘ a poor opera”! And finally, to my unspeakable 
amazement, I learnt from the Professor that some of our wiseacres really 
are under the impression that it is considered a failure even in Germany ! 

What?! . . . Fidelio, which is to Germany what the Messiah is to 
England—which is as integral a part of any German opera season as 
Figaro or Walkiire (Walter says he gives it about 15 times in the year) 
—fidelio a failure? It was hard to believe one had heard aright, and I 
suddenly became obsessed with terror lest the Syndicate, discouraged, 
should not. give the work again next season. Then Professor Tovey re- 
minded me that in its earliest shape, as Leonora, it really had been a failure, 
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and one asked oneself whether perhaps someone in authority had mixed 
up the respective fates of the two versions. Or had the sheep unfortu- 
nately put aside their shepherd’s remarks half way down the column and 
started bleating too soon ? 


The facts of the case are, that after that first failure of Leonora, which 
various hasty tinkerings of the libretto did nothing to alter, the work was 
put aside. A few years later one Treitshke drastically overhauled the 
libretto ; Beethoven then rearranged its musical vesture, and in 1814, 
thanks to the unique position he had then attained, the opera was revived 
as Fidelio, and made the deep impression it has done ever since, though as 
Professor Tovey put it “‘ imagination boggles ”’ at the horrors of that per- 
formance. For instance the overture was said to be too difficult and 
that of the Ruins of Athens substituted (!). At that time, too, many people’s 
ideas about love were still of an eighteenth-century complexion, and 
these found the sub-title of the opera, L’ Amour Conjugale, and indeed the 
whole subject, woefully lacking in salt. In spite of which it was quite 
evident that Fidelio had come to stay. 

From that day to this the opera has never lost its hold on the public— 
and never will lose it, though Professor ‘Tovey tells me there has always 
been a school of dramatic critics that resents the success of Fidelio, be- 
cause, as early Wagnerites (unsupported, one is glad to think, by the 
Master himself) were wont to declare, this is “ symphonic ”’ not “ stage ”’ 
music. Which shows how far bad riders can be pulled out of the straight 
by their absurd hobby horses, for anything more dramatic than Beethoven’s 
music it is difficult to conceive. Fortunately the German public is too 
deeply musical to heed these academic pronouncements ; they flock to 
hear Fidelio just as our people flock to Gilbert and Sullivan, regardless of 
periodical highbrow attempts to “‘ smash ”’ those heavenly twins. 

I remember, too,in my Leipzig days, that Wagnerian out-and-outers, 
broken in by Wagner to a wholesale glorification of sensual love (including 
the loves of Siegmund and Sieglinde), adopted with enthusiasm the line 
taken by those earliest eighteenth-century minded Fidelio detractors, and 
maintained that an emotion such as Leonora’s for this husband of hers, 
who had been spirited away two long years ago, was “middle-class.” 
This is as near.as we can get to that glorious word spiessbiirgerlich, with its 
rich redolence of sausages, sauerkraut, and beer. 

What aberration is this? . . . how fatally predoomed to fray away to 
nothing as strand in the woof of serious criticism! . . . how obviously 
the extravagance of a passing hour ! Of course such sneers had no chance 
against a divine work like Fidelio ; equally of course,such aberrations crop 
up again and again, for all epochs are “‘ decadent ”’ if you select your com- 
pany with care. Early in this century I remember hearing in Paris an 
amusing account of a Conférence that had just taken place among the 
young bloods of the literary left. The subject given was “ Love ”’ and each 
debater was invited, before reading his paper,to indicate what department 
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of this ample theme he had selected for treatment. One announced that 
he had chosen “‘ L’amour sadique ”’; a second proposed to deal with 
homo-sexuality. “‘ Tiens !” said a third, ‘“‘moi j’ai pris amour lesbienne.”’ 
The President then turned to the new member, a very young man who was 
standing modestly in the background ; ‘‘ Et vous, Monsieur ? ” he asked. 
‘“‘ Moi, Monsieur,” replied the neophyte, shyly, deprecatingly—‘* Mot 
j avais simplement préparé Tinceste.” 

Now I do not go so far as to class the Wagnerites of the eighties with 
these comic conférenciers of 1904, but enough of that spirit is in the air to 
make it worth while to say just this. 

We all know, either by experience or hearsay, something about the sort 
of love which Racine summed up in one immortal Alexandrine: “ C'est 
Vénus tout entiére a sa prote attachée.” But what of the other sort—the 
love born of oneness of soul as well as body, on which, if we are fortunate — 
enough to possess it, our life pivots ? All have not the luck to have known 
that most perfect oneness of all, but even so there is such a thing as love 
strong as death, though free from passion in the narrower sense of the word. 
And there are other qualities without an infusion of which in our existence 
life would be no better than a weary pilgrimage through a trackless pigsty. 
The sort of passion that is in Fidelio wells up from the deepest places of the 
human heart—includes all these ; and looking round during that Covent 
Garden performance I saw upon people’s faces what I wanted to see there. 

How could it be otherwise ? Think of the war ; is there an adult in this 
country who does not know all these things >—love poignant as Leonora’s 
whether for husband, lover, sister, brother, or child ; dread as to the fate 
of one thus loved ; the slow torture of captivity (I never quite realised the 
pathos of the Prisoners’ Chorus till I had been behind bars, though re- 
latively kindly bars, myself ;) the agony of not being able to communicate 
freely with those you love ; hope deferred ; the almost unbearable anguish 
of joy when the strain is relaxed and you begin to believe in happiness once 
more . . .! Listening to Fidelio, many who have known these things must 
have felt, though perhaps only subconsciously, something to which their 
soul responded. Beethoven’s genius is too limpid, too irresistible in this 
particular manifestation, not to have reached them somehow. But alas ! 
the great bulk of our opera-goers is musically untrained and lacks self 
confidence. Enough that someone tells them this is a “‘ poor” opera, or 
“hopelessly old-fashioned,” or what not, and behold them turning their 
backs on their true instinct, cheated of a balm that might have soothed some 
secret undying pain. Beethoven gave them bread, and some middleman 
has turned it into a stone ! It cuts one to the heart to think of it . . . 


To come back to a cool, dispassionate estimate of Fidelio as a work of art. 
I hear that after the recent performances at Covent Garden remarks were 
passed as to how much better Mozart would have handled the theme. 
To me this does not seem a very interesting speculation ; anyhow we are 
certain that for all his genius he could not have made of it what Beethoven 
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has. In the libretto, according even to Professor Tovey, there are many 
vulnerable spots, of which, once they are pointed out to me, I have to 
allow the existence. For instance we are never told in so many words what 
Leonora’s quest really is, nor that she is a woman in disguise (unnecessary 
though this information too often is !) and I quite recognise missed oppor- 
tunities here and there, especially in the 1st Act. The Professor declares 
it is very significant that apparently I have never realised how badly the 
story is told! It proves (he says) firstly, the power of the music “‘ to a 
person who listens to music as such”’; secondly, ‘‘ the immense moral 
value of the story conceived as Beethoven conceived it”; thirdly, that 
great opera music gets home on its own legs, so to speak ;—and even, I 
might add, on the wrong leg, as an anecdote he had from Dr. Vaughan 
Williams (which I shall presently relate), gloriously proves. 

I think these three points he makes justify my saying, in answer to Sir 
Henry Hadow or anyone else who declares the libretto is bad : ‘‘ I venture 
to disagree.”” It seems to me that when a story is so deeply moving, and 
lends itself to such dramatic situations, ineptitudes here and there do not 
matter. Not to the public at least, for—once more to quote the Professor 
—*the colossal effrontery of this symphonic music getting over, in 
spite of bungled places in the libretto, is a thing no Critical Bureau can 
forgive.” With these implacable ones it is useless to argue, but let me ask 
people of ordinary sensibility if there is anything in the world of opera to 
compare with that terrible grave-digging scene in the prison, of which the 
foiling of Pizarro is the culmination? As a young relative of mine re- 
marked : ‘“ To resist the thrill of that, you must have no heart in your 
body.” She had recently been swept off her feet by hearing the Ring for 
the first time, but when I asked her if anything in Wagner had given her an 
emotion as deep and poignant as this, the answer was, ““Good Lord, no!” 

I quote these unstudied utterances culled from the lips of one who is, 
musically speaking, a babe and a suckling, because I believe that nine out 
of ten people would feel like this if left to themselves. Nine out of ten 
simple-minded people, that is, of average intelligence. And long before I 
had come across a remark of Dr. Johnson’s to the effect, that on the verdict 
of these (not of the highbrows) our immortality really depends, the opinion 
of that class of person always interested me far more than so-called culti- 
vated opinion. 

As for the mixture of dialogue and music, which, according to the 
Wagnerites is, or used to be, considered a crime—as well complain of any 
other convention in art ; the incongruity, for instance, of dumping down a 
bejewelled Venetian nobleman, his wife, his children, and a brace of 
Cardinals, in the midst of the Holy Family, or among the anguished 
spectators of the Crucifixion. Yet this custom of the Renaissance painters 
should surely not affect a cultivated mind one way or the other. Wagner, 
a great genius, bent on driving home a new conception of music-drama, 
and giving his countrymen what he called a new, absolutely German art, 
naturally railed against the Italian conventions he hoped to supersede, 
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considering them ripe for the rubbish heap. Thus innovators ever feel. 
But we, the unbiassed spectators of results, have surely had time and oppor- 
tunity to learn that in the house of Art there is room for everyone ; that 
there are no superior or inferior systems, only more or less perfect mani- 
festations of the Holy Ghost. 


Another Landmark : ‘‘ Il Trovatore’’ at Covent Garden. 


“Old-fashioned ! ” that fatal word turned up early in this article ; and it 
distresses me that in giving vent to the passion of surprise and (I confess it) 
anger that overwhelmed me when I recently saw it put to what I consider 
a perverted use, I am challenging a man whose judgment I respect and 
and often agree with, whose handling of the English language is.a delight 
to me, and against whom I have, as a rule, only one grievance—namely, 
that his subject matter being generally music, I read him but seldom. 
Ah ! how wise is this reluctance to study other people’s utterances about my 
own art, since one solitary departure from abstention begets this full-dress 
outbreak—which moreover will probably do no good ! 

This time yet another opera was in question that I had not heard for 
ages, and probably never so finely rendered as recently in London, namely 
Il Trovatore. 'The genius of it simply staggered me. This time | care- 
fully read up the extremely complicated story—a thing I had never done 
before, probably feeling instinctively that in so superb a series of stage 
pictures the plot matters no more than in a revue. And here let me inter- 
polate the anecdote I have already referred to about Dr. Vaughan Williams 
and a pupil he took to hear Gétterdammerung for the first time. The youth 
showed highest appreciation of the music, and of the stage as stage, but 
afterwards asked : “‘ Who was the chap who came through the fire and 
talked to Brunhilde at the end of the first act ?” Incidentally I believe this 
to be the mental angle of most opera goers, and probably a sound one. 
Anyhow in Jl Trovatore you could almost dispense with any knowledge 
whatsoever of the story, so superbly are the ethic contents of each scene 
conveyed by the situation and the music. The poverty of the instrumental 
exploitation seems to me a matter of indifference, so mighty is the emotional 
force of every scene ; and why cavil at not having everything when you are | 
given so much? Meanwhile what gorgeous intoxicating melody, what 
rhythmic pointfulness, what driving power . . . in a word, what first, . 
fine, careless rapture ! And, thank Heaven, all this got home at Covent 
Garden to an audience as obviously enthralled as they had been by 
Fidelio, only with another brand of enthrallment. 

This time, after what had come round to me (I like that expression) 
respecting the other opera, I thought I would see what Mr. Ernest Newman 
had to say about the Verdi work. In my foolishness I had imagined it 
would be something like this : ‘‘ See what a big place the world of art is ! 
learn that though each age has, in the language of pedants, its idiom ” 
(of course that word would have to turn up somewhere !) “‘ the only thing 
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that matters is genius. Confess to have been as thrilled, though differenily, 
by this work that superficial Wagner-maniacs fancied they had slain with 
ridicule forty years ago, as by the Ring you were listening to only last month, 
or by Rosenkavalier !” 'Thus I thought'a man with a big soul for music, 
a man of culture in the best sense of the word, would surely speak after 
witnessing a really fine performance of a work that inadequate renderings 
had perhaps led some of his contemporaries to underestimate. 

Alas ! what did I find in that column? Here are a few extracts, the 
italics being mine. “‘ The disrespectful hilarity that the old work produced 
at times’ was partly the fault, no doubt, of the two male exponents. ‘‘ No 
one thought of laughing when the two women were singing, though some 
of Leonora’s music is as comically old-fashioned as anything the men have 
to tackle.”” Then comes a comment on “ this antiquated Italian dramatic 
style,” and lower down, speaking of touches of over emphasis on the part 
of the female exponents, the writer attributes it to their knowing that “ the 
best had to be made of a case in itself none too good.” (‘This of two of the most 
grateful roles in operatic literature !) True, Mr. Newman allows there can 
be no question of the power of the opera, only this concession is somewhat 
discounted by his calling the Verdi of that early epoch “a sprawling, 
bouncing cub, to whom clumsiness and silliness must be forgiven as being 
part of his size.’”’ And in conclusion the writer affirms that “ the general 
idiom of that day has passed out of our blood,” and that nothing but in- 
tensity and conviction like that of the two singers in question “ make it 
real for the moment.” 

Now, may I ask once more, what of the “‘ idiom ”’ of Giotto—already used 
as illustrating the point I am trying to make—of Massaccio, of Holbein ? 
Since these we have had Velasquez, Goya, Ingres and in our own day the 
_very modern “idiom ” of Manet, Sargent, and John. What should we 
think of an art critic who spoke in terms of what I cannot but call offensive 
patronage of Old Masters because the painters of to-day paint in another 
style ; or who went out of his way to explain that nothing short of framing 
them in a perfect light can make the productions of these old 
fellows tolerable to our enlightened vision ? How should we judge a writer 
to the Times Literary Supplement, whose appreciation of St. Paul’s oratory 
(1 am thinking of the bouncing cub passage) should shape thus: “ Of 
course his grammar is deplorable and his style so painfully turgid and 
involved that it inevitably provokes a smile ; in fact it can only be taken 
seriously and made to sound possible if declaimed by a reader of genius. 
All the same he was a big man and we must make allowances for faults of 
taste that are an unfortunate result of vehemence and calibre.” (I do not 
think this is an unfair parallelisation of the cub passage ; certainly to be 
unfair is far from my intention.) 

Now will it surprise Mr. Newman to hear that while I gaze with stupe- 
faction at the development of genius that resulted in Azda and Othello 
(and in an opera I have never heard, Falstaff), many, many musicians, 
among them myself, rate JJ Trovatore still higher, and believe that the 
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world will ultimately feel about the earlier Verdi as all of us feel to-day 
about Poems and Ballads as contrasted with Swinburne’s later work, or 
about Maud and the very latest Idylls of the King ? 


The Effect on the Public of the Catchword Habit. 


Here I can imagine Mr. Newman or any other interlocutor saying : 
‘ Why get so excited about what is after all a mere difference of opinion ? ” 
Well ; I think it is more than that. The great sculptor Hildebrand used to 
say—and he wrote what has become a classical pamphlet on the subject— 
that the training of public judgment in the matter of estimating works of 
art is of the greatest importance, not only to the public but to on-coming 
creators. Thus I feel about music, and I think some very good reasons can 
be given for deploring, as I do, this habit—born perhaps of the dread of 
being thought a back-number oneself—of clapping the label “ old- 
fashioned ” on any modern work that is not written in the latest art 
jargon, or, as in the above cases, on operatic masterpieces that have with- 
stood the test of time, merely because Wagner, or Debussy, or Strauss, in 
running their quarry to earth, have exhibited other notions of venery than 
those of either Verdi or Beethoven. I seem, in listening to such talk, 
to be sitting in a Woking ’bus, overhearing remarks as to “ What is worn 
now.” And before my eyes floats a phrase in a certain letter : “ that 
musically provincial hole, London”... .! 

Let us first take the repercussion on the public. I have said why I 
found the belittling of Fidelio particularly distressing. But it is sad to 
reflect, too, that many who recently were swept away by the warm rush of 
life that gushes forth in every bar of Il Trovatore should be given to under- 
stand next day that their emotion was a proof of defective critical acumen. 
We forgive little boys who trouble some wayside pool with a stick, just for 
the fun of the thing, but I do not like to see grown-ups doing it. There 
are many, many who, I really believe, would love the best if let alone ; not 
experts, but as I said before quite simple individuals who, they know not 
why, love music ; in a word, “ the common people ” (Ah ! how fond I am 
of calling that phrase to remembrance !) who heard Christ gladly. I resent 
these being induced to distrust and despise their own instincts by ex- 
ponents of up-to-date-ism—a theory I consider uncivilized, modern in the 


worst sense, restless, feverish, superficial, a product of spiritual journalism 


and the cinema, a frame of mind both ignoble and unhistorical. 

I specially deplore this habit in matters musical, because in that art it is 
so hard, for practical reasons, to readjust your system after a jolt. The 
piece you were apparently so wrong in liking may not be given again for 
months and years, and alas ! even if the score is published, you may not be 
able to get on terms with it at home, and find out how right you were when, 
in spite of the little boy with the stick, you divined a god’s image in the 
pool. Now that troublesome child matters less in painting. You can always 
go back to the gallery and see if the picture you admired is really such a 
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daub as all that ; you may even summon up courage enough to go on admir- 
ing it all the same ! 

But of all the arts, literature is in the most favoured position. Suppose 
someone has persuaded you that to take life from a less grisly angle than - 
the authoress of The Heart and the Hambone is to display ‘‘ the cheap 
optimism of a Dickens ”’—in fact to dub yourself a back-number ; that 
to be unable to thread your way through her “ nice derangement of 
epitaphs ” and penetrate her exact meaning (which is my own unfortunate 
case) proves you to be either a spiritual Cheap-Jack, or a victim of intel- 
lectual arthritis. Well, you can buy the book, study it at leisure, and revel 
in the luxury of finding out what you yourself think, in contradistinction to 
what some reviewer or some friend of yours thinks. 

Nowadays this is more than ever a fortunate dispensation for literary 
creators, given the success with which some poets get themselves boomed 
in the Press, and the consequent danger to a flustered public of being 
hustled and bullied into opinions they do not honestly hold. People are so 
very authoritative about it ; for instance in a recent debate on literature 
between Mr. Osbert Sitwell and Mr. Osborn, the latter said: ‘‘ There is 
new wine for us, but those who give it must have new bottles, that is, a 
new technique.’ Now new bottles do not necessarily mean a new tech- 
nique ; I can think of half a dozen other interpretations of the phrase. 
Also one ventures to doubt whether good new poetry is really as dependent 
on a new technique as all that. 

Anyhow, in the midst of these theories and fermentations, suddenly a 
new singer comes along, magnificently deliberate, curiously quiet-voiced 
in spite of violence within. Not original with the originality of the cur- 
dog (the only brand some people are capable of detecting) ; a well-bred 
animal betrays his lineage, and this new poet is obviously of the line of 
Hesiod, Virgil, Shakespeare, Milton, Herrick, and other great singers, yet 
differing from them all, as each of these differs from the other. And 
behold! so infallibly does a public trained for hundreds of years respond to 
good literature, that long before The Land was awarded the Hawthornden 
prize, long before it had earned the high tribute of a slating from another 
poet, one became aware among friends and acquaintances of asort of under- 
ground heath-fire running from heart to heart. And you realised that most 
people who had read that poem—learned or simple—felt the same about it. 


The Effect on Creators of the Catchword Habit. 


I hope I have made it clear that if one protests against the lack of per- 
spective, amounting to total oblivion of past happenings in the history of 
art, exhibited by many who lay claim to being thoughtful spirits, it is 
chiefly because of the repercussion on the public. But is this modern, 
exceedingly undignified dread of being thought veux jeu salutary for the 
art-maker ? Does it conduce to the creation of things lovely and of good 
report if one is perpetually informed that to be striking and thrilling is 
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everyone’s first duty ? On the field of music I know more than one com- 
poser as diatonically disposed by nature as I confess myself to be. None 
the less will these take, till they get sick of it (which mercifully happens 
sometimes), a simple folk melody, and trick it out with every harmonic 
contortion, with every rhythmic spasm they can devise. It would be on a 
par with this proceeding (which I believe is called ‘“‘ throwing in the mud ”) 
to bedizen some unfortunate infant with rouge, kohl, powder and a wig ; 
a as a joke, but by way of turning it into a self-respecting, up-to-date 
aby. 

Yet, after all, the results of this particular reading of the words originality 
and modernity may not matter much as far as the art-makers are concerned. 
Either you have, or have not, strength to resist the temptation to tamper 
with your soul, such as it is ; and in any case, whatever your label, even 
if no one honours you with his enlightened attention, you can go on paint- 
ing or writing all the same. Indeed you may lay the flattering unction to 
your soul that if the desire to create persists in spite of no pattings on the 
back—or even survives the pat of faint praise—the chances are you have 
something to say that is really worth saying. Which means that somewhere 
there are people for whom you are spokesman, and that someday—no 
matter how long hence—these may recognise their own inarticulate 
thoughts and emotions in yours, and thank you for being their mouthpiece. 


Final Word to the Ignorantsia. 


These last two paragraphs are parenthetical, and I should like to 
address my final word to those who were in the foreground of my mind 
when I began this sermon, the ignorantsia, whom everyone who cares 
about culture would like to see capable of forming an independent judg- 
ment in art. To these my prayer as musician would be: cast away all 
memory of catchwords picked up like poisonous germs in the vicinity of 
the intelligentsia, and give any music you happen to be listening to free 
access to your soul. If, as knowing my England I am aware is constantly 
happening, you have been checked on the threshold of appreciation by the 
erroneous belief that to carp and criticise is a sign of intellectual distinction, © 
may I say that if I am certain of anything in life it is that the exact reverse | 
is the case. In letting Mephistopheles describe himself as “ the spirit that 
denies ”’ Goethe has held up that particular stamp of mind-to everlasting - 
execration ; and well he may, for to understand, to appreciate, if possible 
to love, is far rarer, far more difficult than to pick holes and reject. The 
threshold on which these superior persons, pitying your simplicity(as the 
hymn puts it), were kind enough to hold you up is, in my humble opinion, 
the threshold of the House of Life. 

Above all things cling to your own instincts. If you dislike something 
you are hearing for the first time, remember you are perhaps right, but it 
is on the cards that you are merely being stupid. If, on the other hand, 
what you are listening to arrests you, amuses you, touches your heart, 
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don’t be intimidated by the thought that it is perhaps not very high-class 
music, or old-fashioned, or anything else. Know, in spite of the experts, 
that in enjoying it you are on the side of the angels. And next day, when the 
man with the cold water can comes round, say to him, Pilate-like, “ What 
I have felt I have felt ”’—adding, as you push him out of the door: “ And 
there’s an end on’t.” 
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THE POSSESSED AND BOLSHEVISM 


By ARTHUR McDOW ALL 


LONG time has slipped away since the beginning of the 

Russian revolution, and it is curious that, in the torrent of words 

provoked by Bolshevism, there should have been so little 
reference, if any, to Dostoevsky’s novel, The Possessed. Per- 

haps it was because the first moments, which would have been the fittest, - 
the most striking in analogy, were those in which Dostoevsky lost his 
hold on us. English readers had a rather exasperated feeling that they 
had been taken in. To what purpose had we believed in the unaltering 
faiths of a simple peasant_people, or agonised with Dostoevsky’s heroes 
and heroines in the conviction that the one thing which mattered was the 
soul ? We had now to make room for uncomfortable opinions and adjust 
ourselves to contradictions on an enormous scale. Whoever might be 
right about Russia, apparently Dostoevsky was wrong. One’s mind was 
driven violently in another direction and tormented by the result. It 
was hardly astonishing if some of his readers should have felt that to go 
back just then to the stories of Prince Myshkin or Aliosha Karamazov 
was too sad a business ; for such lives the air seemed unbreathable. 
We were in doubt of what he is certain of—the soul—and shrank 
from the experiences by which he tests it. No one ever reads a book 
of Dostoevsky’s without being tossed to and fro in mind and swept 
into a disturbing world which makes the stable world of every day seem. 
alien while the reading lasts. In his novel-world all disturbances are 
possible. And with The Possessed in view it might be said that all are 
foreseen. One of the Bolshevist critics* himself hails Dostoevsky as 
the inspired prophet of the present bloody era. We read the Demons which has 
now become real, living and suffering with the story and fashioning it afresh with 


the author. We look on a dream that has come true and are amazed by the vision- 
ary clear-sightedness of the dreamer. 


If one asks again, then, why more notice has not been taken of the 
story in which Dostoevsky’s sense of peril to the world was most com- 
pletely exteriorized, “‘a novel,’ as he said, ‘‘ with a purpose—most 
unusual for me,’—the simplest answer is perhaps the truest. In England, ~ 
at any rate, The Possessed has been found rather a hard book to read. 
There are devout admirers of his other three greatest novels who have 
never got through it. To get into it, perhaps, is the problem—my own 
experience includes two failures—but as soon as one is caught in the 
current it seems odd that there should have been any difficulty at all. 
No other novel of Dostoevsky has so much variety. It abounds in a 


_ *Quoted in Fiilép-Miller’s Mind and Face of Bolshevism. My article was planned and 
its citations of Dostoevsky chosen before I found them confirmed in that remarkable book. — 
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quality that he seldom lets us enjoy—humour. The elderly Stepan 
Trofimovitch, with his French patter and his ‘‘ summer cholera,’’ his 
fantastic and Quixotic ending, is both winning and absurd ; his patroness 
Varvara is a study both in her tender and tempestuous relations with 
him and as a character in herself. There is a page or two of rich farce in 
the visit to the prophet, and the grim fiasco of the governesses’ féte 
smothers itself in laughter. The farcical day goes on, darkens with mut- 
ters of thunder as Stavrogin’s story unfolds itself and then is swept into 
a blinding storm. It breaks out of the centre of the book—out of the 
earth, as it were—and spreads its fumes over all the characters. By the 
end, death and ruin are strewn on every side; nowhere else in Dos- 
toevsky is there such a holocaust of victims. The last is Stavrogin, most 
enigmatic of all Dostoevsky’s heroes. In Stavrogin, who is so impas- 
sively controlled and yet has a fascination, a sort of charm even in his aloof- 
ness, Dostoevsky pressed the co-existence of good and evil to its limits. 
As we now know, he gathered into his hero many elements of that 
“Great Sinner ”’ whose life he never achieved ; and in The Possessed 
his creation was too strong for its creator—Dostoevsky could not con- 
vert him. 

All this, heightening the variety of the book, increases its complica- 
tion; and if there are moments when our direction seems lost, they are 
only a reflection of the author’s own difficulty in keeping it. For he 
confessed that no other story of his had given him so much difficulty. 
From the start he felt that he had got hold of a big and original idea, 
but that it was rather strange to him; just, perhaps, because he was 
trying to put into concrete symbols “‘ the most weighty question of our 
time.’’ More than once in his letters there are misgivings as to whether he 
will be equal to it, and the whole of his first draft had to be destroyed in 
the process of “ writing himself in.” Then, as he wrote, Stavrogin’s 
character asserted itself and he became the real hero of the novel, dis- 
placing Stepan Trofimovitch who at first was cast for the réle but could 
never have had, as Dostoevsky said, more than a tragi-comic pathos. 
The choice implied a further depth in the book. The “ novel with a 
purpose’ turns into a great novel of art; creates another of those 
dominating figures which confront us with a riddle of the soul. And 
least of all, in this case, was there an easy answer. Dostoevsky was well 
past the middle of his book when he wrote the absorbing and terrible 
chapter which has been published since as Stavrogin’s Confession ; 
and after being omitted by his editor it was finally cancelled by Dos- 
toevsky himself as being falsified by his hero’s development. His 
characters became independent beings, insisted on living their own 
lives ; and all through The Possessed one is aware of a teeming, inex- 
haustible creativeness, one figure emerging after another as if they had 
stepped into existence of themselves. ‘To track the revolutionary theme 
through the novel means, to a great extent, eviscerating the book; Stav- 
rogin’s own tragedy must be neglected, which is rather like leaving out 
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Hamlet ; and all the sharp diversity of characters and incidents regret- 
fully pared down. For a compensation, we shall be by the side of 
Dostoevsky as he first conceived his book. The picture of confused and 
warring existences which remained its essence unfolds itself. They 
have a universal significance which has been strangely verified in the 
history of our own time. 

Those different phases or groupings in the story—the social world 
with its comedy, the detached personality of Stavrogin, the underworld 
of crime and conspiracy which enfolds the rest in its tentacles—draw 
themselves together as one reads. There is an internal unity. It is the 
atmosphere of the “‘ possessed,” in fact, of those who are led astray into 
the waste by devils, as in the initial quotation from Pushkin ; or, as in 
Dostoevsky’s other quotation, run violently down a steep place in the 
end like the Gadarene swine. What we see is a gradual envelopment of 
society by forces which it searcely knows, until it is left stricken, demoral- 
ised and completely disarrayed. It may be called “ society,” although 
the theatre before us is only the chief town of a province, and apparently 
not a very important one at that. For it is Dostoevsky’s art to convert 
this scene of his, which looks so typically humdrum and provincial at 
the start—so that Stepan Trofimovitch’s earlier distinctions abroad or 
in the capital, and the rumours of young Stavrogin’s dissipation there, 
have just the shade of unreality and prestige which is appropriate—into 
a microcosm of classes and interests, agitations and passions, which we 
accept not merely as the world of the novel, but as the world. Gradually 
or suddenly—one hardly knows which to say, as both seem true—a 
number of placid or aimless lives are tossed into a welter of ‘‘ demons.” 

What happens in The Possessed is more like a social epidemic than a 
revolution. It is an influence which will be fatal to all sorts of lives. But 
while some of the effects are not deliberate, most or all of the elements 
of conspiracy, revolutionary psychology and violence are there which 
worked in the Russian revolution, and as they begin working they pro- 
duce the same first impression which is produced in us by that or any 
other such large convulsion. There is an effect of bewilderment and 
puzzle. We can see (following the ingenious threads) how one thing 
results from another, but we cannot say why they all happen. Some part 
of this impression remains, as it does when we observe the efforts of 
historians to explain the French or the Bolshevist Revolution. The dis- 
covery of causes proves more like an isolation of one or two aspects of 
the case. We give up then, as science does, the existence of “‘ causes,” 
and fall back on the method of description, which consists in assembling 
all the relevant conditions of the event. But what conditions are relevant, 
or indeed irrelevant ?—it is like the perpetual, elusive fringe which 
surrounds one’s consciousness of everything that happens. That 
we have this kind of experience with The Possessed is a sign of its truth 
to the indeterminate reality of life. But the revolutionary minds and 
methods are drawn with a remarkable definiteness. : 
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The world in view is decidedly exposed to ‘“‘ possession ”’ by the 
demons of unrest, being rather exhausted, rather empty, and yet astir 
with the growing- pains of the new generation. “'Turgenev’s heroes in 
their old age,’ a Russian reader said of Stepan and the other elderly 
characters ; and Dostoevsky felt it was true. In fact he presented Tur- 
genev himself, with merciless satire, as the decidedly absurd Karma- 
zinov of the story. They indulge agreeably in harmless liberal chatter, 
though Karmazinov himself, with an insight sharpened by fear, foresees 
that the revolutionary propaganda may easily carry all before it and is 
one of the first people in the book to announce its morality, or non- 
morality by remarking that ‘“‘the whole essence of the Russian 
revolutionary idea lies in the negation of honour.”’ And in fact there is 
advanced thinking of all shades abroad in the town, among those who 
hang looser to society ; rumours, also, of darker deeds. In these shades 
of feeling there is one valuable point on which the arch-plotter, Ver- 
hovensky, fastens later in the story ;— 

The most important force of all—the cement that holds everything together 
—is their being ashamed of having an opinion of their own. That isa force! ... 
It’s just with people like this that success is possible. I tell you I could make 
them go through fire ; one has only to din it into them that they are not advanced 
enough.* 


These remarks have grown no less to the point with time. There is a 
certain snobbery of broad-mindedness which needs no commenting. 

Yet the talk might have gone on for ever in that nineteenth-century 
Russia of the novel, to which even the emancipation of the serfs made not 
much difference, if someone had not come among them—just as the 
Bolshevists one day were to return from Russia—if, in fact, the “‘ subtle 
serpent,” Pyotr Verhovensky, had not crept in. Dostoevsky, with satiri- 
cal touches that suited his own purpose, drew him from Nechaeff, a 
stark revolutionary of the time. Nechaeff was the author of an extremely 
thorough- going “Catechism” for the use of revolutionists. It is 
piquant to find here that Dostoevsky and Lenin went to the same source, for 
the doctrine which Dostoevsky utilised for his story was actually the 
same that Lenin consulted for purposes of actionf. Nechaeff rules out 
morality, or rather reduces it simply to the service of revolution, legiti- 
mising all for that as Lenin was to do in practice and theory 

Dostoevsky meant his pseudo-Nechaeff to be Raa absurd as 
well as deadly, and Verhovensky is both. But no one in the story makes 
a sharper impact. He has a singular and repulsive potency which stamps 
itself on the mind. What lies under his small, pointed features and rather 
neutral appearance ? One of the most disconcerting things about him 
is the void within ; a sense of it grows by degrees. Here, meanwhile, is a 
young man whom nothing abashes, who has a rapid flow of well-chosen, 


*My quotations are taken from Mrs. Constance Garnett’s translation of Dostoevsky. 
tI owe this identification to Mr. Harold Williams. 
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carefully articulate words and finds that, with some reputation as a 
clever fellow, his best way of deceiving people is often, like Bismarck’s, 
to speak the truth. His obtrusive familiarity with the affairs of other 
people confirms one’s instinctive dislike, and as his impudence grows 
more shameless one is only surprised that they should tolerate him— 
which they do. In fact the governor’s wife is his chief supporter ; and 
her welcome of him, and still more her naive belief that when he re- 
vealed his great revolutionary secret she would manage to save Russia 
from the extremists and the extremists from themselves, are a curiously 
suggestive foretaste of the way in which Kerensky’s government re- 
ceived the Bolshevists into Russia and prepared doom for themselves. 

There was a method in Verhovensky’s madness—for at times his 
audacities and ranting buffooning do seem mad. The method is one 
which Bolshevism is credited with having used very astutely when the 
party began to organise. There is nothing new in the secret of it, which 
is simply the knowledge that everyone has a weak side. All black- 
mailers, and one Prime Minister of notorious tradition, have acted on it. 
But Walpole’s use of the principle appears child-like as compared 
with the way Verhovensky applies it all-round in the novel, for he 
touches all sides of human nature. So with Yulia, the governor’s wife, he 
played on her love of himself and her flirtations with the new ideas ; 
with Virginsky, on an enthusiasm which ignored the tortuous side of 
things. He holds Stavrogin, who has dabbled with the movement, 
because he knows all the secrets of his private life and will shrink from 
nothing in getting him his way ; also, perhaps—it is the one sympathetic 
trait in him—because he idolises this greater man in whom he foresees a 
leader. He holds Liputin less by his “‘ socialism ”’ than because he knows 
something damaging about that little man’s character. Finally he holds 
his special agents by a knot which can be tightened at will. 

And what, one asks, is all this for ? Verhovensky in the novel has not 
got the last earnestness, the absorbed fanaticism, of a Nechaeff. How- 
ever, as will be seen in a moment, he has all the despotic instinct which 
has characterized the leaders of Bolshevism, and he proclaims it in a 
curiously enlightening way. What one sees in him as a man is an in- 
toxicated egoism, a mania for making himself felt everywhere and using 
other people.~ And using them as things he is himself a mechanical 


personality ; no heroic Satan, for he is without dignity and extremely - 


vain, but an incarnation of evil in its meanness and debasing power. 
As the emptiest soul in the book he is the best habitation for a demon and 
he becomes a demon who drags down other souls. He has a terrible and 
universal significance because Dostoevsky incarnates in him, like a 
snake’s fascination, this power of evil to envelope finer natures ; and so 
Virginsky, ‘“‘ ten times as pure as you or I,” is made to share in a murder ; 
Erkel the lieutenant, a shallow but good-hearted young creature who only 
asks to serve somebody, is so enslaved to him that he becomes the most 
callous of the murderers; and with perhaps the most characteristic 
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touch of meanness Kirillov, who has determined on suicide for purely 
philosopic reasons, is induced to leave a letter taking the murder on 
himself. As for Stavrogin, Verhovensky is his ‘‘ape”’ and also his criminal 
shadow throughout the book. But it is typical of this subtle interweav- 
ing of worse and better that the death of Shatov—murdered just after 
that reconciliation with his wife which is one of the most moving things 
in all Dostoevsky’s novels—was, though probably certain in any case, 
decided by a chance remark of Stavrogin’s. 

Verhovensky, however, could scarcely have been the leader of a 
revolution. One sees him, as he saw himself, like the dme damnée of 
revolution, its utterly unscrupulous lieutenant, organizing terror and 
engineering the machine. There is no Lenin in The Possessed, although 
his methods are there. Verhovensky reserved that place for Stavrogin, who 
never had the least intention of filling it. Stavrogin is on another plane, 
and his tragedy is at once more personal and universal than any revolu- 
tionary conflict, because it involves the very nature of consciousness and 
will. 

But the tactics of a Lenin or Nechaeff are foreseen accurately. For 
instance, at that meeting of the “‘ advanced ”’ there is an elect group of 
five who adroitly disguise their electness from the others. They are the 
quintet. The quintet is a revolutionary mystery ; and if the author of 
“The Garden of Cyrus, or the Quincunx artificially, naturally, mysti- 
cally considered ”’ were to live again he might meditate on this recurrence 
of five as a revolutionary number. Evolving obscurely in the nineteenth 
century, the quintet was handed on to the Bolshevists as a practicable unit 
of conspiracy. It was used by them. ‘The essence of the idea is secrecy and 
mystery, each group knowing nothing of the others and taking its orders 
from above. In The Possessed the feelings of its members are maliciously 
parodied. They feel very important—one of Verhovensky’s wiles is to play 
on the fondness of the mediocre for being office-holders—and at the same 
time discontented because he treats them very coolly and tells them 
nothing. ‘They are not even sure if there are any more quintets. 

But there is no doubt about the lines of ruthless action. When one of 
them was questioned at the end of the book as to why there had been so 
many scandals and murders, 

He answered with feverish haste that it was with the idea of systematically under- 
mining the foundations, systematically destroying society and all principles ; 
with the idea of nonplussing everyone and making hay of everything, and then, 
when society was tottering, sick and out of joint, cynical and sceptical though 
filled with an intense eagerness for self-preservation and for some guiding idea, 

suddenly to seize it in their hands, raising the standard of revolt and relying on a 

complete network of quintets, which were actively, meanwhile, gathering recruits. 

and seeking out the weak spots which could be attacked. 


= 


The destruction of society and the capture of power by the one organised, 
desperate party have come true. Russia became indeed “‘ tottering, sick 
and out of joint,” the only difference being that the revolutionaries 
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scarcely had to create a situation which was made for them by the war. 
But a tirade of Verhovensky’s—he is talking of the programme of 
Shigalov, one of the “‘five”—anticipates still more : 


He’s written a good thing in that manuscript. He suggests a system of spying. 
Every member of the society spies on the other, and it’s his duty to inform 
against them. Every one belongs to all and all to every one. All are slaves and 
equal in their slavery. In extreme cases he advocates slander and murder, 
but the great thing about it is equality. To begin with, the level of education, 
science and talents is lowered. A high level of education and science is only 
possible for great intellects, and they are not wanted. The great intellects have 
always seized the power and been despots. Great intellects cannot help being 
despots and they’ve always done more harm than good. They will be banished 
or put to death. Cicero will have his tongue cut out, Copernicus will have 
his eyes put out, Shakespeare will be stoned—that’s Shigalovism! . . . The one 
thing wanting in the world is discipline. The thirst for culture is an aristocratic 
thirst. The moment you have family ties or love you get the desire for property. 
We will destroy that desire ; we'll make use of drunkenness, slander, spying ; 
we'll make use of incredible corruption, we’ll stifle every genius in its infancy. 
We'll reduce all toa common denominator !_ Complete equality ! 


A frantic outburst, certainly—was he drunk, muses Stavrogin ?>—and 
yet a singular prophecy of the havoc of deeds and thought in the 
Bolshevist Revolution. It makes a clean sweep of the moral tradition ; 
for as Nechaeff preached first and Lenin after him, anything becomes 
moral if it helps to destroy existing society and unite the proletariat. 
Annihilate, by violence or corruption, and learn discipline, says Ver- 
hovensky ; and so Lenin, again, identified morality with close discipline 
and the class-war. The conspirators frankly invoke despotism ; it 
was a saying of Lenin’s that freedom is a bourgeois prejudice. But who 
were to be the despots ? Verhovensky in the novel goes on to talk of 
“us, the directors,’ announcing without disguise the tyranny of a party. 
In another passage the idea is still clearer and more piquant (the reference 
is again to the theorist in the story) : 

He suggests as a final solution of the question the division of mankind into two 
unequal parts. One-tenth enjoys absolute liberty and unbounded power over the 
other nine-tenths. The others have to give up all individuality and become, so to 
speak, a herd, and, through boundless submission, will by a series of regenerations 
attain primaeval innocence, something like the Garden of Eden. They’ll have to 
work, however. The measures proposed by the author for depriving nine-tenths 
of mankind of their freedom and transforming them into a herd through the educa- 
tion of whole generations are very remarkable, founded on the facts of nature and 
highly logical. 

It is an astonishing forecast of Communist domination. 

Dostoevsky’s grasp of the essence in all those passages is as penetrating, 
almost uncannily spiritual in its divination, as when he creates the psy- 
chological elements of a character. He sees that truth in paradox: the 
intrinsic bond between equality and despotism. And in that vision of the 
Grand Inquisitor which stands with a lonely significance in The Brothers 
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Karamazov he explained how this can be. Christ’s offer of freedom to 
mankind proved a terrifying burden. What the mass of men desire is 
in the first place bread, material welfare ; and next, something certain 
in which they can all acquiesce : 


What is essential is that all may be together in it. This craving for community 
of worship is the chief misery of every man individually and of all humanity 
from the beginning of time. 


Certainty of dogma, however material, is what Bolshevism has offered ; 
and the short cut to equality lay in destroying all that the people saw 
above them. Up to a certain point the surrender of the individual will 
and the suppression of dissent by force are just as characteristic of 
Fascism ; but Bolshevism differs not only by its war on the moral and 
spiritual but in its reduction of personality to a fiction. It substitutes a 
vast abstraction of the multitude in which personal existences are ob- 
literated. One can study the curious forms which this has taken in 
feeling and art in that remarkable book of Fiilép-Miller’s, which is a com- 
plete picture of Bolshevism both in its visible and mental aspects. Those 
who saw the Russian exhibits at the Paris Decorative Exhibition two years 
ago may have been dismayed by certain designs for monuments, models 
of theatres, which suggested a mad machinery. If the spirit of Bol- 
shevism has found any characteristic symbol, it appears to be in these 
gaunt skeletons or whirling parabolas of mechanism—the summary of an 
abstract, external force. It is an expression of just those elements 
in the present and future which threaten us with the unreal. We can all 
drop at moments into this hypnotised vision. Watch—abstracting all 
meaning from them—the rush of cars and omnibuses in the streets, and 
they turn into a whirl of huge mechanical toys, but self-existent and self- 
moving. The people on the pavement assimilate to little mechanised 
figures with the same automatic movement. This nightmare, by a 
mental abstraction like the visual one, seems realised in the dream of 
Bolshevist theorists, where human beings are reduced to “ parts” 
assembled in the collective ‘‘ Mass-Man.” Like Pyotr Verhovensky 
he has nothing inside. 

This vision is the contemporary form in which Dostoevsky’s vision 
has been realised, and is consistant with his. In his own revolutionary 
picture there is little qualification to be made, and that only because 
revolution has substituted the violent, destructive side of it for the 
gradual. Because society was destroyed the people’s cry for “‘ bread ” 
has been very imperfectly satisfied. The level of education and science 
has certainly been lowered, but no discipline can prevent men from turn- 
ing to the great minds of the past. The Russians read Dostoevsky 
eagerly, one hears, and they act Shakespeare. And though Bolshevism 
must be jealous of exceptional men in practice and leaves no corner for 
them in its theory, it owes its own triumph very largely to the force 
which it denies. For its supremacy would barely have been won 
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without the revolutionary greatness of Lenin, and his sway which he 
lived and the idolisation of him after his death are a recognition of the 
supreme value of an individual. 

There is, as I said, no Lenin in The Possessed, because Verhovensky is 
unequal to the part and Stavrogin is a different man with a different 
destiny. Yet the revolutionary orbit and the orbit of Stavrogin do inter- 
sect, not so much because Stavrogin once drew up a scheme for the 
revolutionaries—neither he nor we can take that very seriously—but 
because Verhovensky will stick at no audacity to keep Stavrogin as an 
idol and a leader. And when one thinks of this passionate idolisation 
of the other man, the conclusion that Verhovensky has nothing vital 
inside him almost has to be retracted. As Stavrogin said, he could feel 
enthusiasm. Verhovensky explains it as a love of beauty, or simply the 
love of an idol ; and under the passion which flares out so madly once, 
making him say that the other man is the sun and he is his worm, there is 
the preception that Stavrogin with all his sins is his own better self and a 
superior being. Whenever the two men are side by side we feel this con- 
trast ourselves, and Verhovensky’s attitude enhances it. In The Possessed, 
as the book stands, it is curious to find nobleness and then baseness in | 
Stavrogin. One knows his past depravities only by hearsay ; his lapses 
in the story are merely involuntary or negative. His acts of self-conquest _ 
are deliberate and the impression they make is stronger. To change this 
perspective, in fact, one has to read the omitted chapter. That, as in- 
volving his confession and his change of spirit, would have lifted him to 
heights which he never reaches in the story ; but also, by the hideousness 
of the crime which he relates, it would have sunk him first in depths 
which one barely dreams of in the novel. In both extremes he would 
have been a different man from the one we know. But though the novel 
is negative as compared with those strong lights and shades, Stavrogin 
is surely more than the pale mask that a Russian essayist describes him. 
His outer calmness and reserve, even his weariness and final cry of despair, 
are positive as the signs of an extreme tension ; and by this tension we 
measure the strength that is in him. In so far as all his dilemmas, sins — 
and hopes are mirrored in consciousness, he is a Hamlet ; but the vital — 
difference remains that his will is not paralysed or broken. It stays 
working at the end because everything has been tried and there is nothing ‘' 
more for it.to work on. The change of spirit that would have saved him ~ 
is outside its power. And we are secretly glad that Dostoevsky could not 
convert him into a saint. He was left as a character about which we © 
could endlessly surmise, and in spite of his enigma is one of those beings: 
to whom we could bring our own confessions. 

By this profoundly human interest of Stavrogin and the contrast, 
human in snother way, of Stepan Tropimovitch’s very original exit from 
life and the story, Dostoevsky makes us forget that we are reading any- — 
thing like “a novel with a purpose” in the common sense. The Pos- 
sessed, without concern for unity of plan, creates something much _ 
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larger. In fact a certain disarray is congruous with the real spirit, of the 
book, which is to extend over a broken surface and steep it in a troubled 
atmosphere. This is the atmosphere of the ‘‘ possessed,” from which 
none of the characters is exempt; and not without significance is it 
gathered into those last words of Stepan’ s which picture all the sores 
and contagions of Russia coming to the surface, like demons which impel 
men down the steep place to be ‘devoured—until the sick man, Russia, is 
healed again. In his novel Dostoevsky drew a prophetic and creative 
vision of the time when “ Russia will be overwhelmed with darkness and 
the earth will weep for its old gods.” His picture is a miniature only, 
and as he meant to be satirical he did not shrink from making his demons 
rather absurd. None the less there was a deadly truth in his vision. 
What the Bolshevist himself recognizes we can recognize for ourselves. 
We must admit that if we had read The Possessed a little more the events 
in Russia would have been less surprising; and that, so far from being 
wrapt in delusions, Dostoevsky anticipated this future in living words. 
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HAKONE 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


THINK it was Mr. Belloc who once divided funny stories into two 

classes—those which are funny simply because they are funny, and 

those which are funny because they are true. He might have gone 

further and applied his theory to stories of all sorts. Even then he 
would not have reached the central fact, which is that true stories have a 
particular quality, a manner and charm of their own, which distinguishes 
them from all others. “‘ Truth is stranger than fiction,” we say ; and 
certainly its strangeness, its delightful unexpectedness, is one of the 
characteristics that mark it off most decisively from the manufactured 
climaxes of a modern novel. But it would be better to say simply that truth 
is different from fiction—that it is not only stranger, but, in its own way, 
more beautiful, more moving, stronger, deeper, touching some chord in 
us that fiction can never reach. For we all can recognize a true story. We 
can recognize its style—what we call the “ring of truth.” It is almost as 
though all true stories were written by the same author—which, indeed, 
when you come to think of it, they are. “‘ This story, gentlemen, happens 
to be true,” is an introduction which immediately arrests the attention of 
any audience. They turn eagerly towards you, as though you had men- 
tioned the name of some favourite popular writer. It is obviously not a 
love of truth for truth’s sake that moves them, but just a love of true 
stories—or of this particular style in story-telling of which the vogue, in 
contrast with the changing fashions of fiction, began at the beginning and 
will last to the end. There is no need to labour the point : we shall have 
to return to it later. It is very apposite to our subject, because in Richard 
Hakluyt’s Princtpal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the 
English Nation we have probably the finest collection of true stories ever 
published in any language. 

This* is not precisely a new edition of Hakluyt. It is rather the familiar 
Everyman edition in a new dress. The text is the same—that is to say, it is 
the version first employed by Mr. S. Douglas Jackson in the complete 
edition which he edited for Messrs. MacLehose and Sons, of Glasgow, in 
1903. It was borrowed for Everyman’s Library in 1907, and is reprinted 
here. For popular purposes it is a very good version. ‘The spelling has been 
just sufficiently modernised to enable it to be read without effort by any- 
body ; and this is, before everything, an edition that is intended so to be 
read. Mr. Masefield’s introduction remains. The only important additions 
are a revised bibliography, Mr. Derrick’s drawings (which are admirably 


*The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the English Nation 
made by Sea or Overland to the Remote and Farthest Distant Quarters of the Earth at 
any time within the Compass of these 1600 Years. By Richard Hakluyt. New edition, 
with an introduction by John Masefield, sixty-four drawings by T. Derrick and many 
reproductions from contemporary portraits, engravings, etc. In 8 vols. Dent. £3 the set. 
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“in character”) and a number of reproductions from contemporary 
portraits and engravings. This is as it should be. We did not want a new 
text ; and as for the other manifestations of the editor’s art, Hakluyt him- 
self was in Mr. Masefield’s words, an ‘‘ almost perfect editor,” and there- 
fore the less his work is edited by us the better. It must often have been 
tempting to pause and explain. Hakluyt’s place-names, for instance, are 
sometimes different from those in modern use ; especially in Russia and 
the East it is difficult to follow his itineraries without the aid of a good 
historical atlas ; but of the making of footnotes there is no end, and this 
is emphatically not an edition for history or geography students. Most 
people who read Hakluyt read him for the fun of the thing, and do not 
want to be interrupted. Nothing is further from their thoughts than any 
of those practical, patriotic or scholarly motives by which Hakluyt him- 
self professes to have been inspired. 

Indeed, we may take leave to doubt even that profession, though it 
comes from one of the most truthful persons that ever lived. We may 
question whether Hakluyt knew his own heart. When he assures Sir 
Francis Walsingham and the rest, in his Epistle Dedicatorie, that the 
reason why he undertook this work (which was really his life’s work) was 
partly to bring more money into the Royal exchequer and partly to offer a 
cure for the unemployment problem, we may agree respectfully that these 
considerations no doubt sustained and strengthened his resolve ; but we 
do not for a moment suppose that they were his real motives. They were 
good cards to play at the time. The Queen always wanted money, and the 
unemployment problem, originally created by the suppression of the 
monasteries, had beenrendered more acute by the inauguration of a period 
of European peace—or, at any rate, a reduction in the number of wars. 
The situation, indeed, was not unlike that with which we are trying to deal 
to-day. In a letter to Sir Walter Ralegh, written in 1587, advocating the 
colonisation of Florida, Hakluyt says :— 


Seeing therefore we are so farre from want of people, that retyring daily home out of 

‘the Lowe Countreys they go idle up and downe in swarms for lack of honest inter- 
tainment, I see no fitter place to employ some part of the better sort of them 
trained up thus long in service, than in the inward partes of the firme of Virginia 
against such stubborne Savages as shal refuse obedience to her-Majestie. And 
doubtlesse many of our men will bee glad and faine to accept this condition, 
when as by the reading of this present treatie they shall understand the fertilitie 
and riches of the regions confining so neare upon yours [Sir Walter’s colony of 
Virginia], the great commodities and goodnesse whereof you have bin contented to 
suffer to come to light. 


He could hardly have put it lower. But we know him better : we know that 
he is not stating his motives, but is simply advancing topical arguments in 
explanation of the appearance of his book, in defence of that passion for 
travel literature which was already in him. For it is a curious fact that, 
while we have so miserably little knowledge of Hakluyt’s life, we can trace 
the birth of this romantic passion of his almost down to the very day and 
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hour. He has told us all about it himself. Hakluyt was born of a good 
Welsh family (not Dutch, as his name might suggest), either in or near 
London, about the year 1553. On reaching a suitable age, he was sent as a 
Queen’s scholar to Westminster, “‘ that fruitfull nurserie,” as he grate- 
fully calls it; and it was while he was there that the incident occurred 
which was to have such a powerful influence upon the rest of his life— 
and incidentally to supply us, his descendants, with one of the prettiest 
little pictures of daily life in Elizabethan London that we possess. “ It 
was my happe,’’ one day, he tells Walsingham, “ to visit the chamber of 
Mr. Richard Hakluyt my cosin, a Gentleman of the Middle Temple.” Now 
this elder Richard was a man of parts. He was evidently a barrister of 
some distinction, for our own Richard Hakluyt goes on to remark that he 
was ‘‘ well knowen unto you ’—that is, to Mr. Secretary Walsingham ; 
but his practice was not so large as to preclude a certain dalliance with sub- 
jects outside the range of the law. He happened on this occasion to be in— 
otherwise we should certainly never have heard of him. Moreover, there 
chanced to lie upon his table, or his ‘‘ boord,”’ certain “ books of Cos- 
mographie,” together with ‘‘ an universall Mappe,” or map of the world— 
it is impossible to guess which, for so many were being produced at that 
time. Seeing his young cousin ‘‘ somewhat curious in the view thereof,” 
the elder Richard played up nobly. He explained to the lad all the advances 
that had lately been made in the study of geography—a subject probably 
not included in the Westminster curriculum. Warming to his task, he 
even took ‘“‘ his wand” and pointed out with it all the “ known Seas, 
Gulfs, Bayes, Straights, Capes, Rivers, Empires, Kingdomes, Dukedomes, 
and Territories of each part’ with appropriate remarks upon their com- 
mercial possibilities. And after they had pored over the map together for 
some time, “‘ he brought me to the Bible,” and, turning to the 107th psalm, 
read out the well-known passage about those who go down to the sea in 
ships. It was a gesture worthy of an Elizabethan, and it was a decisive 
moment in the career of Richard Hakluyt, the younger. We may hazard 
the guess that the elder Richard felt more than sufficiently rewarded by a 
glance at his young cousin’s face. He little knew what he had done for 
himself. ‘Thus is immortality conferred. It should be a lesson for all of us 
who have inquisitive young relatives at Westminster. Twenty-five 
years later Hakluyt wrote : \ 
which words of the Prophet together with my cousins discourse (things of high and 
rare delight to my yong nature) tooke in me’so deepe an impression, that I con- — 
stantly resolved, if ever I were preferred to the University, where better time, and 
more convenient place might be ministred for these studies, I would by God’s 
assistance prosecute that knowledge and kinde of literature, the doores whereof 
(after a sort) were so happily opened before me. 


So the great idea was born. A few years later Hakluyt went up to Christ- 
church, where we know almost nothing of his career ; but in 1577, after 
taking his M.A., he began at Oxford the first public lectures in geography 
that “shewed both the old imperfectly composed and the new lately 
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reformed mappes, globes, spheares and other instruments of his art.” 
What is known of the rest of his life can be very briefly stated. In 1583 he 
was appointed chaplain to the English Ambassador in Paris, with instruc- 
tions from Walsingham to keep a careful eye on the doings of France and 
Spain, and to make “ diligent inquiries of such things as might yield any 
light unto our western discoverie in America.” He lived in France for 
five years. He was a good French scholar—though not so fluent a speaker, 
he tells us, as his friend, Sir Walter Ralegh—and no doubt he used his 
time well. We know that he published several works, mostly concerned 
with travel, and had the honour of presenting one of them to Queen 
Elizabeth during a visit to London. But it was not until 1589, the year 
following his final return to England, that his magnum opus, The Principal 
Navigations, etc.,” familiarly known to us as Hakluyt’s Voyages, saw the 
light. By that time he had been made a prebendary of Bristol, in recognition 
of his work in France, and in 1590 he was instituted to the rectory of 
Witheringsett-cum-Brockford, in Suffolk, where he lived until 1602, 
largely engaged in his favourite “ kinde of literature.” In 1602 he probably 
moved to London, where he was presently made archdeacon of West- 
minster ; and in 1612 he took the living of Gedney, in Lincolnshire, 
where four years later he died, aged sixty-three. He died just too soon. 
He left behind him sufficient MSS to have formed another volume of his 
famous Voyages, but on his death this mass of material fell into the hands 
of Samuel Purchas, who published the greater part of it in his Pilgrims 
(1625), but completely ruined it by bad editing—clumsy cuts and abridg- 
ments, and unnecessary annotations. It is one of the little ironies of liter- 
ary history that the most reverent, restrained and self-effacing of editors 
should himself have been so roughly treated. 

What, then, was Hakluyt’s method ? It is not a subject which he would 
dream of discussing himself. Our ignorance of his career would seem to 
him quite natural ; an editor, he plainly indicates, should be a shadowy 
figure in the background, one whose personality has been allowed to merge 
itself in the work as a whole. We get glimpses here and there. For in- 
stance, explaining the arrangement of his collection, in one of his dedica- 
tions—how he has begun with narratives of Eastern travel and then 
moved over to the West—he mentions incidentally that such a mass of 
material is only to be got together after “ huge toile” and “ with small 
profit to insue,”’ so that he now wonders at himself that he was able to do 
it. It involved, he says in another preface, “‘ great charges and infinite 
cares,” ‘“‘ many watchings, toiles and travels, and wearying out of my weake 
body.” In the course of his description of “ the voyage of M. Hore and 
divers other gentlemen, to Newfoundland, and Cape Briton, in the yere 
1536,” he remarks that ‘‘ Richard Hakluyt of Oxford ” rode two hundred 
miles across England to interview the only living survivor of this voyage, 
one Master Buts, and obtain the true account from him. In some respects 
Master Buts’s story is one of the least satisfactory in the book ; it lacks 
colour, and even the air of truth, and our editor might have thought 
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himself but poorly rewarded for his trouble were it not for the report of a 
remarkable oration by the captain of the ship in which he appealed to his 
starving company not to fall into the horrible sin of cannibalism. It is 
plain that Hakluyt was prepared to test every story, by personal inquiry 
if necessary. We should have liked his own account of that two hundred 
mile ride. Those were the days when, as Fynes Moryson tells us, England 
was famous for having the best inns in the world (it sounds almost im- 
possible) ; we should have liked to have heard how Richard Hakluyt 
fared in them. We should have liked a description of the whole journey 
and of the people he met, somewhat in the manner of Froissart’s well- 
known account of his ride across France to the court of the Count of 
Foix. We might even have sacrificed Master Buts’s voyage for it. But it 
would be idle to expect anything of the kind from Hakluyt : he was far too 
conscientious, too impersonal an editor. He was an editor, however, not 
a mere compiler. There is a justness in the arrangement and length of the 
stories which betrays the wise use of a blue pencil. There is a similarity in 
the information supplied by a large proportion (though not all) of the con- 
tributors, which suggests that Hakluyt may have sought to lessen his 
“huge toile” by the use of a fixed questionnaire. Moreover he has, in 
some vague way, not easy to define, impressed his own personality upon 
the whole collection and given it a unity apart from the subject matter. 
It is not the style—for that, as we have seen, is the style of all true stories. 
It is not the mere diction, for that is of the time. It is something more 
elusive ; but it is there, and I should be surprised if any reader of the 
Voyages had failed to notice it. 

One more fact about this extraordinary man, before we turn to the 
voyages themselves. It is that he never apparently attempted nor desired 
to visit any of the countries which he dreamed and wrote about, and praised 
so earnestly all his life. He represented Virginia as a land flowing with 
milk and honey, but he himself was content to settle down at Witheringsett- 
cum-Brockford, in Suffolk. He had dedicated his life to ‘‘ that knowledge 
and kinde of literature,’’—in fact to travel literature, not to travel. Perhaps, 
tucked away somewhere at the back of his mind, there may have been 
the fear of disillusionment. 

Confronted now by this magnificent array of narratives, what adequate 
praise can any man give to them, except to repeat stupidly that there is — 
nothing like them anywhere else in the world ? They range from Ralegh’s 
admirably cool yet sympathetic account of the last fight of Sir Richard 
Grenville (he could admire, you feel, while he could not quite under- 
stand) to the story of how that equally great traveller, Anthony Jenkinson, 
narrowly escaped with his life from the hands of Cossack brigands on the 
borders of Persia—from the classic description of the defeat of the Armada 
to the daily journal of some half-educated sailorman. Yet they are all 
alike in every essential quality. They all have the same keen flavour of 
the truth. They never mention scenery, for instance, except incidentally. 
All they seem to be trying to tell you is that there is money to be made out 
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of the “ treyne oil ” and furs of the grey Murman coast, gold to be found 
in rivers of El Dorado, oysters hanging in clusters on the West Indian 
trees (Ralegh was one of the most faithful believers in these oyster trees, 
as he was in El Dorado, in the Amazons and in the one-eyed tribes). 
They paint the skies blue and set the palm trees swaying in the breeze 
by pure accident, as it were. It is not the art that conceals art, but the art 
that is totally unaware of its own existence. “‘ This,’’ you say to yourself, 
““is where a stylist like Ralegh will fail: Ralegh unfortunately can write ” 
—and indeed he can, much better than Hakluyt. But no such disaster 
occurs. Ralegh’s dedications, of which there are many (the extent of 
Hakluyt’s debt to him is not, perhaps, generally recognized) are written 
each in the manner of a set piece, in that wonderfully musical prose of 
which he was master. But as soon as he settles down to the narrative of a 
voyage, he becomes as simple and convincing as Jenkinson. A true story 
should be allowed to tell itself. The possession of an individual style in 
the narrator is a defect—an intrusion. It fogs and spoils the story, as popu- 
lar actor-managers so often spoil Shakespeare. No such charge can be 
brought against Ralegh. It is difficult to quote from his narrations ; but 
here is one of his rare descriptive passages, with an amusingly businesslike 
twist to its tail : 7 
I never sawa more beautiful countrey, nor more lively prospects, hils so raised here 
and there over the valleys, the river winding into divers branches, the playnes 
adjoining without bush or stubble, all faire greene grasse, the ground of hard 
sand easie to march on, for horse or foote, the deere crossing in every path, the 
birdes towards the evening singing on every tree with a thousand severall tunes, 
cranes and herons of white, crimson, and carnation, pearching on the rivers side, 
the aire freshe with a gentle Easterly winde, and every stone that we stouped to 
take up promised either golde or silver by his complexion. 


Which is not a bad summary of the general attitude of Elizabethan ex- 
plorers towards the “‘ new countries.” We are apt to forget the astonishing 
range of Hakluyt’s collection. He promises us “ voyages,” by land and 
sea, but he gives us infinitely more. For example, in these volumes are 
included some of the most moving stories of captivity ever written. Miles 
Phillips’s stolid, tight-lipped account of his appalling sufferings at the hands 
of the Inquisition in Mexico is something to be remembered—he seems 
to be setting his teeth as he writes. The night before the day appointed for 
judgment upon the English captives, “they came to the prison where we 
were, with certaine officers of that holy hellish house, bringing with them 
certaine fooles coats which they had prepared for us, being called in their 
language S. Benitos, which coats were made of yellow cotton and red 
crosses upon them, both before and behind.” And in the morning, after 
breakfast, “‘ we set foorth of the prison, every man alone in his yellow coat, 
and a rope about his necke, and a great greene Waxe candle in his hand un- 
lighted,” and so marched through the crowded market place of Mexico 
City to the scaffold, where they were made to sit down and hear judgment 
pronounced upon them, John Gray, John Brown, James Collier and the 
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rest of these Englishmen, “some to have 200 stripes on horse- 
back, and some 100, and condemned for slaves to the gallies, some for six 
years, some for 8 and some for 10.” “‘ Which being done, and it now draw- 
ing toward night, George Rively, Peter Momfrie, and Cornelius the Irish- 
man, were called and had their judgment to be burnt to ashes, and so 
were presently led away to the place of execution in the market place 
but a little from the scaffold, where they were quickly burnt and con- 
sumed.” Miles Phillips himself was sent to serve as a slave in a monastery, 
from which he eventually escaped. Nowhere do we realise more clearly 
than in the pages of Hakluyt the bitter hatred inspired by these “ devil- 
doms of Spain.” Cruelty, indeed, was the prevailing vice of the brilliant 
sixteenth century—a thing quite shocking and inexplicable to this present 
age. An Englishman, Lionel Plumtree, travelling in the Middle East, could 
record with evident satisfaction that certain “‘ Cassaks ”” who had made a 
piratical attack upon his ship, being captured by the local authorities, “were 
put to most cruell torments, according to their deserts.” 

Thus does Hakluyt, setting out with no other intention than to interest 
us in foreign parts, reflect most vividly the Europe of his day, in all its 
weakness and its strength. The lighter side is pleasantly prominent : we 
may discover little touches of unconscious humour on almost every page. 
In the course of John Davis’s first voyage for the discovery of the North- 
west Passage, he landed a party with instructions to “ allure ”’ the natives 
to them. Their idea of doing this was to “‘ make a great noise,’ causing 
“our Musicians to play, ourselves dancing.”” Apparently the natives were 
highly pleased by this lively demonstration, which nowadays would be con- 
sidered extremely bad for the white man’s prestige. We get some curious 
sidelights upon their idea of a suitable diet for the tropics. Every man was 
allowed several gallons of beer a day, and one of the principal reasons for 
the abandonment of Frobisher’s last voyage was the fact that his casks 
were running dry. “All the way homeward they drank nothing but water,” 
says the chronicler plaintively. 

But it is impossible to indicate the greatness of Hakluyt by a series of dis- 
connected quotations. It is not a question of this passage or that, but of 
the cumulative effect of the whole. Indeed you cannot find anywhere in 


the Voyages a passage that can fairly be called “ typical.’’ His book is as_ 


varied in pattern as life itself. One moment you are drifting in a canoe 
down a South American river with painted savages shooting at you from 


the banks ; the next you are one of a huddled group of sheepskin-clad _ 


merchants on a snow-swept plateau in the Middle East, calling upon your 
comrades for one last charge against the Turkish brigands who gallop 
round and round, like vultures circling round a corpse. One moment you 
are the half-naked slave of some Algerian bey ; the next you ride dignified, 
in furs and velvet, in the train of an English Ambassador to the Muscovite 
Tsar. Always you jot down notes about the trade openings for English 
goods, the commercial possibilities of the country. This Master Richard 
Hakluyt of Oxford, who has asked for a record of your experiences, is 
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particularly insistent upon that (yet his eye lights up strangely as you 
recount some adventure by the way). You are traders of course, nothing 
else—plain English merchants from Norwich and Bideford and Rye. 
Never will you acknowledge that craving that is within you to find out 
everything, to know and experience everything, to hug all the New World 
to you—roses and thorns alike—in one eager, fierce embrace. You do not 
pause for self-analysis. You are of the sixteenth century, when the world 
was suddenly young again, and the morning stars sang together—per- 
haps for the last time. 

All this Hakluyt has faithfully transcribed for us. He succeeded because 
he had the right idea. He could not fail. He knew that the truth was suffici- 
ent for his purpose—that no one who really wanted to know what English- 
men had done in the past would begin by reading The Charge of the 
Light Brigade, or would turn to Tennyson’s Revenge for the best ac- 
count of the death of Grenville. He set himself patiently to dig for and dis- 
inter the romantic truth itself. And if we could follow his method to-day, if 
we could hunt down every adventurous voyager by land or sea and make 
him tell his story simply, in his own words, then—allowing for all the dis- 
advantages of our greater geographical knowledge, our decayed prose style, 
and the effect upon the narrators of our meretricious ‘‘ education ’—there 
can be no reasonable doubt that we should again produce a book which 
future generations would hail as one of the greatest of our time. It would 
not be too big a book. In attempting to estimate Hakluyt’s achievement we 
must remember not only what he included but what he left out. He must 
_ have had a fine sense of discrimination. And it may be added that his con- 
temporaries showed an equally fine discrimination (which their descen- 
dants have not always succeeded in imitating) when they accorded Hak- 
luyt the honour of a burial in Westminster Abbey. 
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FILM THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 


By ROBERT HERRING 


HE rain was falling in Brussels, dripping with deliberation off 

the Metropole’s awning and falling in swift threads beyond, 

where the fountain played in the square. And play it certainly 

was to send up in such weather so solid and needlessly ample a 
jet. From the other side of the Place de Brouckére, the leaves, as metallic 
in their wetness as the fountain, shook off the raindrops—which brought 
one back to the awning, the circuit completed, one’s eye satisfied and as 
bright as the rain on the lighted windows (or the light in the puddles of 
rain). 

te was movement, in all its rich relationship—arrested, deterred, 
diagonal, curving, propelled and straight. All of it was movement: and 
the fountain focussed the picture that the leaves closed in. Here is a poem, 
I thought, for the films ! Not a play, for once, but a poem. This is what 
they should do—take this glittering manifestation, show the slower against 
the faster falling, the fringe of water against the sheet. This is what I 
should see on the screen, I thought ; and because I was going to Berlin, 
I thought also that I might. 

The studios at Staaken, where the Zeppelins were, have room for the 
making of seven films at once. Space on the floor is let out to various 
companies, and Ufa came here to shoot some of Metropolis. There is 
always a good deal of carpentering, preparation and demolition going on ; 
the home of yesterday’s bride must be repainted and given a new mantel- 
piece to be her future house. Like flowers in the night wait these odd, 
unready rooms, and the moth of the lights has landed on one of them, 
over there. It is a Chinese room and Manfred Noa is filming The Sinister 
Man, with an English actor in the chief part. 

Jack Trevor is not as well-known here as he is in Germany, where he 
acts in a large number of pictures. I had seen him in Ein Rheinisches 
Mddchen which the Aafa Company kindly ran through for me in their 
projection room; this in some shots of the R/ine* came near to realizing 
the quality of the rushing water. But the Rhine is a very popular back- 
ground in Germany. The smaller companies find it combines impres- 
siveness and size with cheapness. Also, it is German in spirit, and a great 
deal in the German films is not. The market has to be considered ; and 
there is the American influence. Germany shows American pictures, in 
order that her own may be released in the States, and American pictures 
are, in tone, mainly comedies. So Germany, by emulation as well 
as reaction thinks she will try her hand at come.pies. She has also, of course, 
with a keen eye, noticed that other countries, having watched and borrow- 
ed, are trying to beat her at (what was and they think, still is) her game, so 


1. Primus Palast, Berlin. 
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she decides to change her game. The old films, therefore,on which the 
Londoner bases his three-years’ late opinion of the German screen are dis- 
paraged, and such a film as Outcasts,* which I happened to see at the Maison 
Noire in Bruges, is regarded as being so old,it is almost forgotten. Comedyis 
what is wanted and comedy means cabaret and a spongey-haired heroine. 
The business of splendour is well done: their hotels and dancings do, 
somehow, convince : they seem significant, and a comparison of the banal 
Crazie Mazie* with Constance 'Talmadge’s Breakfast at Sunrise: is inter- 
esting in this respect. In the American film, the lighting of the gala dinner 
owes much to Germany, but there is no gala atmosphere conveyed, as 
there is in Crazie Mazie, and this is not cynically intended: there is just 
no feeling of a larger world of which the two main characters are the 
heightened affirmation or denial. There are Constance Talmadge and 
Don Alvarado and the setting behind them is a screen between them and 
the world. This picture, however, has speed, which the German comedies 
have not. 

For the habits of one mentality are ill revealed by the methods of another, 
and in no respects do nations differ so widely as in their opinion of what is 
funny. American comedies rely on a series of deft little pats, a leaping 
from point to point: the Germans build up by stroke after stroke (they 
are too prolonged to be called touches) and each one, like physical stroking, 
makes the audience apprehensive, plays on their nerves as they wait for the 
tickle that is to come. As they know the tickle is there, the skill in this 
method consists largely in prolonging the suspense. (America has bor- 
rowed this, with Jannings, in The Way of all Flesh). It follows that it is 
easy to mistake these films as being “ slow ”’—it depends upon whether 
you prefer cocktails to a draught of Pilsener—but they are, actually, only 
slow when, as in Der Letzte Walzer,* the technique is used by a director 
commercially anxious to make a German film that shall be the American 
idea of something or other—in this case, Viennese gaiety. 

In the Phoebus film, Die Hose,* method and matter are thoroughly 
German and this was thereby the best light entertainment I saw in Berlin. 
It had shape and it had rhythm, as well as polish and pictorial quality. 
It was, in its way, an approach to the poetry I sought, but that way was 
obvious and far from poetry, despite Werner Krauss’s brilliant perform- 
ance as a kind of provincial Peter Teazle. Every point in his acting was 
quickly appreciated by the Berlin audiences, who have much more the 
cinema mind than those of London; perhaps because managers and 
architects realise the existence of such a mind.t 


*Nationl Film, directed by Gerald Lamprecht. 

1. National Film. Shown also in Edgware Road (Grand Kinema) this autumn. 
2. Astoria Cinema, London. 

3. Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion, London. 

4. Ufa Palas am Zoo, Berlin. 

5. Capitol Berlin (Phoebus film, directed by Hans Behrendt). 

+Paul Zucter’s Theater und Lichtspielhauser. 
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With the exception of the extremely exciting Berlin Symphony, whose 
title alone was encouraging, and the use of film in Hopp-la |! Wir Leben, I 
was very little nearer finding any realisation of the world photographed in 
a drop of rain. Yet it was not such a wild dream. All poems are not nar- 
rative, nor is all music programme, and I was not asking for an unordered 
succession of strange images. The images are there and they can be welded 
into a coherent whole without the use of a story. We have enough ways of 
telling a story at the moment ; we did not need the cinema for that. 

One comedy I saw, Aafa’s Das Heiratsnest," was an example of economy 
of means and richness of effect. The richness achieved by the depth of the 
photography and the changes of setting never impeded the story, whilst 
that story would have been poorer had details of dress and design been 
any further subordinated. The photography was by Guido Seeber, who 
collaborated in taking Joyless Street and New Year’s Eve.* ‘The story 
here is a pretext for variations on the theme of masculine vanity... . 

Herr Noa was still busy, and Evi Eva was having a Japanese lantern 
dropped on her for the fifth time. A man crawled along a beam above her, 
lowered the lantern on a string, the distance was measured, once again the 
lantern fell and once again Evi Eva looked as surprised as if she had been 
told work was over. I wanted to see Jack Trevor in Der Katzensteg? 
which there was just time to do, so I left. 

I also wanted to see what Gerald Lamprecht had made of his version 
from Sudermann’s story of the Napoleonic wars. ‘The direction was 
curious. The ineptitude of some scenes made it odd that the skill of 
others should have come from the same man. I do not know if there was 
much re-taking, or if for the less important scenes a lesser photographer 
was employed, but, if not, Herr Lamprecht was guilty of nodding. Like 
Die Hose and Feme, Der Katzensteg is particularly German, though in spirit 
only. For the soldiers are bad and it is at times scenically unconvincing, 
It is the acting, which is the chief appeal of this film, and Jack Trevor 
stands out from the rest in a part so conspicuous that any flaw is 
immediately evident. 

Many of the heads and faces, following the sensitive drawing of most 
German films, were extremely good. 

Faces were alert also in PYeme,* the Matador film made by Richard 
Oswald. I have already written of this elsewhere, both pictorially and 
dramatically. ‘The hero is a young man who sees evil in the existing order 
of things (life for a middle-class family after the war). It only needs 
treacherous persuasion on the part of a friend to turn his inner revolt into an . 
instrument of conspiracy. He murders a minister whom he believes to be 
responsible. The hardness which nerves him to do this is the very quality 
from which in his family, he revolted ; by hardness he lives on, escapes and 


Directed by Rudolf Walther-Fein. 
Shown in London by the Film Society. 
B.L.T. Palast (National Film). 

Beba Palast, Berlin. 
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beats out of his soul, while the weaker, if warmer, streak, which caused his 
revolt, is manifest in his family who cannot survive the shame, and in his 
sister, who is seduced. Some of the use of landscape approached poetry 
(and it was raining as I left the Beba Palast) and the rooms had that elo- 
quence which was so powerful in Komisarjevsky’s stage production of 
The Three Sisters. On the screen, where all are shadows, walls are as ex- 
pressive as women, and the speech in ‘ dead’ things is unloosed. Ariel 
leaps from his tree. 

More impressively than any war-picture (though a hand turning over 
slices of rough bread in Der Weltkrieg*: is on the right lines), Feme gives a 
picture of the effects, not just the look, of war. The family which is the 
victim is one of the few screen-families which do seem bound even when 
most the various members exert their own self. The pyschology is right 
and persists through their seemingly dissimilar reactions. 

But the ending I saw on the screen was a happier one than that related 
in the programme and with this in mind, I left for Paris. 


The Commercial French screen (I am not speaking of Cavalcanti, 
L’ Herbier or Renoir) hurriedly picking up crumbs, is as busy with the 
bizarre in films as Germany was some years ago. That melancholy 
Femme Nue, which has Petrovich in its coils, M. Berger’s Education du 
Prince and the picture known here as A Daughter of the Hills are, as re- 
gards setting, a mixture of sham Batik and mock Lalique. Such ageing 
*“ smartness’? may suit Nita Naldi, but Edna Purviance and Raquel 
Meller deserve something better than modernist rooms and _ bizarre 
shadows. It is so childish to elaborate the details when, quite apart from 
conveying the atmosphere (was there ever, even in life, so dismal a studio 
party as in Education du Prince ?), the mere designing of a room proves too 
difficult. There is too much furniture, the backgrounds are ornamented so 
obtrusively that they dwarf the foreground and the foreground is so clums- 
ily filled that it blocks the main scene. This is especially noticeable in 
Belphégor.*, By the time a polished table or a cubist couch has filled the 
front and dazzling windows have spoilt the vision from back and sides, 
there is not much room for the actors. 

These are usually better than the films they appear in, though I grew 
tired of Signoret. But most of them are fresh in manner and have above all 
a French quality missing from the complete picture. It is the lack of move- 
ment that is so evident, and the failure to realise that it is the pattern the 
personages make that matters (not the photographs of personages), that is 
so trying. Nowhere more than in France does the cinema need choreo- 
graphers. 

Captions are both frequent and conversational. They announce that 
the night has come—and this is as well, for one wonders what this blaze of 


1. Ufa Pavillon, Berlin (Ufa Film). 
2. Theatre Pathé, Antwerp. 
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blue-tinted light portends ; they appear, again, to repeat, in words, the 
action shown by the images. And yet, after this, there will follow, a se- 
quence of pure cinema, requiring agility to follow. Belphegor," was a 
particularly baffling hotch-potch of the antiquated and the up-to-date in 
technique. In one scene it was important that the audience should know a 
man was still in the house. The way this was shown was by his hat being 
left in the hall. The lighting, however, blurred everything so much that 
one barely noticed the hat and regarded the shot as an interruption. It 
made no visual impression. 

For fixing such impressions, far too much reliance is placed on tinting 
and irising. The public is not a child: it can imagine fear without every- 
thing being ghastly green, and it can see a knife on a table without every 
other object being masked from its vision. It is cheapness, either of con- 
struction or continuity, that calls for so much of a trick which can so easily 
lose effect. | 

This is the ordinary screen and one cannot judge the artistic achieve- 
ments by whatever will bluff the boulevards. But these are meant to be the 
French equivalents of the foreign super-productions and that is where they 
fail. Were it not for the young directors—whose pictures renters are so 
unwilling to buy—one would say of the French cinema what the provincial 
bookseller says of any poet one asks for . . . Ca n’existe pas. 

It is a pity that the directors cannot copyright their works. Even when 
they have been “ edited,” there is censoring to be reckoned with. Of 
Cavalcanti there is no need to speak, there is an article on him in the 
October Close-up, but Marc Allégret’s Voyage au Congo, which ran at Le 
Vieux Colombier, was cut when it was shown at the Pavilion du Cinema. 
Even so, however, it remained a remarkable picture, a flowing unity of 
images combining those functions of the movies which Vachel Lindsay 
recognises as “‘ space-music ”’ and “ sculpture in motion.” It is a travel 
film, but is neither dryly instructional nor wilfully picturesque. It is, in 
fact, beautiful, and I class it, with a nature picture dealing with medusas 
which preceded it, as the two most poetic and cinematic films I saw. 

The quaintness of custom, which is always an obstacle to a fathoming of 
foreign peoples, is revealed here as only another set of symbols for the 
things we ourselves know. We are at a stride among these people, not as 
ourselves, nor as them, but as part of mankind, to which they belong. We 
are not troubled by the superficial differences, but we are aware of the 
basic likeness, and thus in turn we can for once appreciate the different 
forms of expression it takes. All this is done by M. Allégret’s film. 
It was made on the voyage : there was no chance to see how shots had 
come out, nor to know what had to be retaken. It was difficult at times to 
explain what was wanted to the natives. And yet the picture is full of a 
lovely realisation of its possibilities. 


1. Cineroman, directed by André Bernéede. 
2. The Art of the Motion Picture (Macmillan). 
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4. ’ 


And so to bed, which as regards the cinema seems to be England. One 
may feel, indeed, that it possesses several of the qualities of nightmare when 
London’s two better cinemas are showing war-films that ingenuously 
seek to be representational and real at the same time ; when even a trade- 
paper reviews one of the pictures that mark the awakening of the industry 
as “‘ sound booking for sentimentalists in general and Jewish audiences in 
particular ” and when, finally, in the list of films made, making or proposed 
one finds, quite apart from importations, twenty such titles as Land of Hope 
and Glory, Victory, The Guns of Loos and Popptes of Flanders. 

There is Chang" to see, but Chang disappointed me. I had thought it a 
film of animal-life : I found it one of animal-death, and the sophisticated 
Bimbo was the one animal I was sorry did not die. Experts have mentioned 
to me their doubts about the behaviour of the elephants, but I am unwilling 
to believe them, as the scene in question was shown by the Magnascope, 
which was what most thrilled me. There are great possibilities in the 
Magnascope, as there are in the Movietone of which I shall write later, 
but we are ready for neither of them. 

German films are becoming Americanised, while American films con- 
sider it a virtue to present at slower speed what was only passable at 
quick ; France nervously follows both, and is French in this alone, while 
England, my England, is making a nice lot of imperial pictures to send out 
like prayerbooks to mother India and the great Australian bush. 

It is time that a larger and less esoteric public than the Film Society 
should realise that the true realms of the cinema are to be found in works 
not so very unlike the second verse of the Ode to Autumn, that chain of 
bright pictures. We have heard of the Reinhardts of the screen long 
enough : it is time we should see the work of the Rossettis, and that that 
work should transfer boldly into pictures the content of 

Il pleure dans mon coeur 
Comme il pleut sur la ville, 


for it was a poet who complained of the imprisoning in sound of the images 
of the mind in the attempt to communicate them. 


~ 


1. Plaza, London. 
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Collation as (a), except (1) ll. 6-7 of the title became, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. | 
Igi1, and (2) the advts. at the end were changed. 


[within a frame of ornts.] The Autobiography | of a Super-Tramp | By William 
H. Davies | Preface by Bernard Shaw | New York | [device] | MCMXVII | 
Alfred A. Knopf 

L.cr. 8° (84” x 5”), [1-23]®, pp. xxii+346 [paged at the bottom], ht. [i]; 
publisher’s advt. [ii] ; t. [iii] ; Copyright, 1917 by | William H. Davies | Printed 
in the United States of America [iv] ; Preface by | Bernard Shaw [v] ; bl. [vi] ; 
Preface “‘[vii]-[xx]” ; h.t. repeated [xxi] ; bl. [xxii] ; text “‘[1]-[345]” ; bl. [346]. 
Red buckram cloth boards, on the front cover [in green] an ornamental rule- 
border, at the top a panel enclosed by ornamental lines [in blue] The | Auto- 
biography | of a | Super-Tramp | By | William H. Davies |With a Preface | By 
Bernard Shaw ; on the back, green ornt. [in blue] The | Auto- | Biography | of 
a | Super- | Tramp | By | W. H. Davies [green ornamental rules]; top tinted 
blue, other edges trimmed, wove paper. 

Note : The numerals in the pagination are enclosed in square brackets and in the above 
collation such are further enclosed in inverted commas to avoid confusion with the ordinary 
signification of these brackets. 

[ll. x-4 as in (a)] Fifth edition, with a note by the author | and five poems, and a 
frontispiece from | a photograph of 1908 | London: A.C. Fifield, 13 | Clifford’s 
Inn, E.C. 4. 1920 

The collation is as in (a), adding advts. on pp. [1-2] and substituting for the con- 
tents of pp. 296-304 the following note and poems. ‘“ Author’s Note to the 
Fifth Edition ” [signed ‘‘ W.H.D.” and dated “‘ Cornwall, August, 920” (sic) 
296; Autumn 297; A Drinking Song 298-299 ; Sleep 300-301 ; Love’s Com- 
ing 302; The Lodging-House Fire 303-304. 

Blue cloth boards, the front cover bordered by a blind line and in the centre a 
blind ornt.; on the back [in gilt] within a panel enclosed by a single line, || 
The Auto-Biography | of a Super- | Tramp | W. H. Davies || [at the bottom 
within a panel] Fifield ; top cut, other edges uncut. (7s. 6d. net) 


Reprinted by Mr. Jonathan Cape, with a “‘ Foreword to New Edition.” 
Sixth Edition: I have not yet seen a copy. 
Reprinted in The Travellers’ Library. Jonathan Cape. (3s. 6d. net). 


Note : The bibliographical note on the verso of the title states “‘ .. . Fifth impression, 
1922, sixth impression 1923, seventh impression 1924 . . .” 


BEGGARS 


Beggars | By | W. H. Davies | Author of | “ The Autobiography of a Super- 
tramp,” “‘ The Soul’s Destroyer,” ‘‘ Nature Poems,” etc. | [device] | Duckworth 
& Co. | 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden | 1909 

Cr. 8° (7-5" x 444”), [A]+ B—U®-+frontispiece, pp. [2]+vi+304 ; bl. [1-2]; 
h.t. [i]; “* All rights reserved ”’ [ii]; t. [iii]; bl. [iv]; Contents v-vi; text 
[1]—300 ; advts. [301-4]. 

Green cloth boards, on the front cover a double blind line as border to enclose a 
central panel and to join the corners to this panel, {in black] W. H. Davies in 


- the top panel, ‘‘ Beggars ”’ in the centre panel ; on the back cover the publishers’ 


device blindly stamped in the centre ; on the back, [in gilt] Beggars | W. H. 
Davies | [at the bottom] | Duckworth & C° ; edges cut; laid paper. (6s.) 


Note’: The frontispiece is a portrait of the author, reclining in a meadow. 
FAREWELL TO POESY 
Farewell to Poesy | and other pieces | By | William H. Davies | London | A. C. 


Fifield, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. {1910 
Feap. 8° (644” x48"), [AJ—D®, pp. 64; ht. [1]; advts. [2]; t. [3]; “ All 


So 


(5) 


1921 


IgiI 


(a) 


IgiI 


(5) 


1921 


IQI2 
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rights reserved ” and imprint of William Brendon and Son [4] ; acknowledge- 
ment to The Nation [5]; bl. [6] ; Contents [7]-8 ; text 9-60 ; advts. [61-4]. 
Grey paper boards, {in black] on the front cover, Farewell to Poesy | and other 
Poems | William H. Davies; on the back cover, advts. dated “ February 21, 
1910’; along the back facing left, Farewell to Poesy. William H. Davies; 
top cut, other edges trimmed ; laid paper. (1s. net). 


Farewell to Poesy | and other pieces [two ornts.] | by W. H. Davies | [device] | 
Jonathan Cape | Eleven Gower Street, London 

Feap. 8° (6;:" x44"), pp. 60; the text on pp. 9-60, is reprinted page for page 
from (a). The Life & Colour Series. No.4. (2s. 6d. net) 


A WEAK WOMAN 
A Weak Woman | A Novel | By | W. H. Davies | Author of | ‘The Autobiography 
of a Super-Tramp,” “‘ Beggars,” etc. | [device] | Duckworth & Co. | 3 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden | 1911 
Cr. 8° (7,” x 4%”), [A]4 B—U® X¢4, pp. viii +306+6 unpaged ; bl. [i-ii]; h.t. 
A Weak Woman [iii] ; advt. [iv]; t. [v]; All rights reserved [vi] ; Contents 
Vii-viii ; text [1]—305 ; imprint of William Brendon and Son [306]; advts. 
last 6 pages. 
Green cloth boards, the front cover blindly ruled as in “‘ Beggars ” 1909 above, 
[in black] W. H. Davies in the top panel, A | Weak | Woman in the centre panel, 
the back cover as in “‘ Beggars,” [in gilt] A | Weak | Woman | W. H. | Davies | 
[at the bottom] Duckworth & C2 ; edgescut ; wove paper. (6s.) 


SONGS OF JOY 

Songs of Joy | and others | By | William H. Davies | London | A. C. Fifield, 
13, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. | 1911 

Fcap. 8° (63” x47"), [A] —F8, pp. 96; h.t. [1]; advts. [2]; t. [3]; “* All 
rights reserved” and imprint of William Brendon and Son [4] ; acknowledge- 
ments [5]; bl. [6]; Contents 7-8; text [g]-94; advts. of the author’s works 
[95-96]. 

Light green cloth boards, the front cover bordered by a blind rule [in gilt] 
Songs of Joy and Others | [ornt.] W. H. Davies [ornt]. ; on the back, Songs | of | 
Joy [ornt.] William | H. | Davies | [ornt.] [at the bottom] Fifield ; top gilt, 
edges uncut ; laid paper ; silk headband and green silk marker ribbon.(2s. 6d.net) 


Songs of Joy and Others . . . Jonathan Cape 

Fcap. 8°, (644" x 44"), pp. 94; pp. 5—94 are from the same setting as in (a); 
the advts. on pp. [95-96] are omitted ; there is a new half-title and title ; on the 
verso of the title is a note “‘... Second Edition, 1921...” [The Life and 
Colour Series, No. 7] (2s. 6d. net) 


THE TRUE TRAVELLER 
The | True Traveller | By | W. H. Davies | Author of ‘ The Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp ” [device] London | Duckworth & Co. | 3 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden | 1912 
Cr. 8° (72" x43"), [A] B—T® Us, pp. vili+292+4 unpaged+20 pp. advts. 
on different paper ; bl. [i-ii] ; ht. [iii] ; advts. [iv] ; t. [v]; bl. [vi] ; Contents. 
[vii]-vili ; text [1]-291; imprint of William Brendon and Son 292; advts. 
last 4 pp. ; 20 pp. of advts. inserted. 
Yellow-green cloth boards, on the front cover a blind rule at top and bottom ; 
on the back cover the publishers’ device blindly stamped ; in gilt on the back, 
a thick and thin rule at top and bottom, The True | Traveller | W. H. Davies | 
[at bottom] Duckworth ; edges cut ; laid paper. (6s.) 


(To be continued) 
GWENDOLEN MURPHY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HENRY HARLAND 


(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON MeERcuRY) 


IR :—I am interested in obtaining either the originals or eopies of as many as possible 
of the letters of the late Henry Harland, Editor of the Yellow Book and author of The 
Cardinal’s Snuff Box. I should like to use these letter in the completion of a definitive 
biography of Harland on which I am now at work. The co-operation of any readers of 
Tue Lonpon Mercury who may have known Harland or who now may possess his 
letters will be gratefully received. Communications may be addressed to me at The 
College of the City of New York, 139th Street and Convent Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 
Yours, etc. 
DonaLp A. ROBERTS 


“FRANCIS THOMPSON ” 


(To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—I agree with Mr. Mégroz that I was slightly exaggerating when I wrote that he 

“* seemed never to have heard of Plato.” It is perfectly true that Plato is mentioned in 
Mr. Mégroz’s book three times. But for the purposes of the present argument he may 
just as well not have been mentioned once. My objections to the 13th and 14th chapters 
of Francis Thompson, after reading Mr. Mégroz’s letter, remain the same as they were 
before. The theory that the poetry of the Troubadours is in any way connected with 
Arabic poetry may be true or false, but whether it be true or false, Mr. Mégroz does not 
know (or writes as if he did not know) any theory at all on the subject. The passages he 
quotes from the Moallakat bear no kind of likeness to the love poetry of the European 
Middle Ages. They are no more “ romantic ” than the Song of Solomon and a good deal 
less than much in Virgil. Nor are the Moallakat in any way related in spirit to the poetry 
of Meleager and of the “‘ Asiatic Greeks,”’ while the classical Latin poets were saturated 
with this “ Asiatic ”’ influence, and Apollonius of Rhodes (who is certainly as romantic 
as any other “‘ Asiatic Greek ”’) was the master of Virgil, who was the master of the Middle 
Ages. Looking for obscure oriental connections where there are perfectly clear classical 
ones is what the French call “‘ looking for fourteen o’clock at noon.” 

I am aware that certain ‘‘ excellent scholars ”’ are looking for the same thing, and trying 
to find a direct contact between Arabic and European “ chivalrous ” poetry in the 11th 
and 12th century in Catalonia and Languedoc. They have so far failed to adduce any 
convincing evidence, and all these speculations belong to that vague talk about all sorts 
of Volksgetsts of which surely we have had enough in the rgth century. Arabic and Jewish 
influence came into Latin Europe through the Jews and the Schools and brought philoso- 
phy and science, not poetry. If contact of Arabic culture with European poetry is to be 
looked for anywhere it is not in the Troubadours, but in men like Alfonso the Wise and 
Ramon Lull, who were scholars and at the same time poets in the Troubadour 
tradition ; but this was much later, after the great days of love-poetry. That “‘ Semitic ” 
elements may be found in Troubadour poetry is beyond doubt, but they are Biblical not 
Arabic, as for instance in the case of the old High German paraphrase of the Song of Solo- 
mon into a sequence of minnelieder. 

Yours, etc. 
D. S. Mirsky 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE current part, the third of volume twenty-four, of Book Auction Records 
was sent to me a few days ago by Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son and Stiles, 
of 39 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. It contains about six thousand seven 
hundred records of books sold by auction during last March, April, May 
and June, in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Paris. I am particularly interested, 
in this part, to observe the prices paid for a series of books by Oliver Goldsmith, 
which were sold, chiefly, on April 27th by Messrs. Sotheby. The result of this sale 
shows, I think, a general increase in the value of Goldsmith’s books. This is to be 
seen in such minor books as the Beauties of English Poetry, 2 volumes, 12 mo., 1767, 
a copy of which fetched £3 10s. ; and the Life of Richard Nash, 8 vo., 1762, of which 
an uncut copy sold for £38 and a cut copy for £8—all remarkable increases on what 
copies of these books would have fetched a few years ago. But perhaps the most re- 
markable price (though not the highest by a long way) was the £51 paid for the little 


ten-leaf pamphlet of Select Poems, 8vo., 1775. This I believe to be an extremely rare ~ 


booklet—but I was lucky enough some six years ago to buy a copy from a bookseller’s 
list for, I fancy, three shillings and sixpence. ‘This copy is unopened, uncut and in 
what seems to be the original grey wrappers. If a rebound and cut copy is worth 
£51, what—I cannot help wondering—is the value of mine, whichis probably in unique 
condition ? 


HAVE several times in these notes reprinted lists of the Bodleian Library’s 
desiderata. These lists have hitherto been grouped round particular authors. I 
now have much pleasure in quoting, from the latest issue of the Bodletan Quarterly 
Record, the following list of miscellaneous books which are particularly desired by 
the Library. 
GENERAL DESIDERATA (FIRST LIST) 
Boswell, J.: Observations on The Minor [of Samuel Foote]. Edinb., 1760. 
Essence of the Douglas cause. 1767. The first issue, with Price Two Shillings 
below the imprint. 
A Collection of Poems in 2 volumes. By several hands. The 3rded., Dublin, 1751, 12°, 
Collins, John: Scripscrapologia. Birmingham, 1804. 
Courtenay, John: A poetical review of the literary and moral character of Dr. S. John- 
son. 2nd and 3rd eds., 1786. 
Fielding, Henry: An apology for the life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews. By Mr. Conny 
Keyber. Lond., for A. Dodd, 1741. 
Gellius, Aulus: Noctes Atticae. [Ed. by O. Nachtigall.] Argentinae, 1521. 
Goldsmith, O.: Miscellaneous works. 7 vols. Perth, 1791. 
4 vols. 1801. 
Grainger, James: The sugar-cane. Lond., 1764. 
ae David : Ancient and modern Scots songs, &c. [Ed. by D. Herd.] 1st ed., Edinb., 
1769. 
Herrick, Robert. Works. Lond. (Pickering), 1825. 
Hume, David: History of England. 4°. 1806. 
Hunter, Mrs. Anne (Anne Home), Poems. Lond., 1802. 
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Keats, John: Lamia, Isabella, The eve of St. Agnes, and other poems. Lond., 1820 

Langhorne, John: The fables of Flora. Lond., 1771 

Lawrence, Sir J. The Empire of the Nairs. 1811. 

Madden, Samuel: Boulter’s monument. Dubl., 1745. 

Miscellaneous poems and translations. By several hands. Lond. (B. Lintott), 1712. 

and ed., Lond., 1714. 

Moore, Sir John Henry : The new Paradise of dainty devices. 1777. 

Philips, Ambrose: Pastorals, epistles, odes, and other original poems. Lond., 1748. 

Rogers, Samuel: The pleasures of memory. Lond., 1792. 

Shenstone, W.: Works. rst ed. of vol. 3, 1769. 

——4th ed. 3 vols. 1773. 

Sheridan, R. B.: L’Ecole du scandale. Tr. en francois par mr. Bunel Delille. Lond., 
1789. 

Smart, Christopher : Poems on several occasions. Lond., 1752. 

Thomson, James : Seasons. The 4° ed. of 1730. 


Any reader of these notes, who can, and will, fill any of the above gaps on the Bod- 
leian’s shelves, should write direct to The Librarian, Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


HE chief article in the current issue (volume V. new series, number 19) of The 
Library Association Record (Grafton & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, W.C.1.) is 
one on The Advocates Library, by Dr. W. K. Dickson, Librarian of the National 
Library of Scotland, and formerly Keeper of the Advocates Library. This article is 
somewhat in the nature of a threnody, for on October 26, 1925, the Advocates Library 
ceased to exist and became the National Library of Scotland. Dr. Dickson’s survey 
gives a brief account of the Library’s history from the 6th of July, 1680, when the 
suggestion that the Faculty of Advocates should form a library was first made ; past 
November 18th, 1682, when a house to hold the books was rented ; past November 
22nd, 1684, when Mr. James Naismith, advocate, was appointed Bibliothecarius ; 
past the famous inauguration in 1689 and the printing of the first catalogue in 1692 ; 
. past 1709, when the Copyright Act of Queen Anne gave the library the right to claim 
any book entered at Stationers’ Hall; and right on to the recent years in which the 
burden of maintenance became too heavy to be borne by so small a body as the 
Faculty of Advocates. When the nation took over the library it consisted of a quarter 
of a million books and pamphlets, exclusive of manuscripts, maps and music. Natur- 
ally so old a library—its foundation antedated that of the British Museum by nearly a 
century—accumulated many very great treasures, including a Mazarin Bible and a 
wonderful collection of Scottish manuscripts. Another article in this number -of 
The Library Association Record is by Mr. W. R. B. Prideaux, Librarian of the Reform 
Club, and deals with The Analytical Cataloguing of Periodicals. Mr. Prideaux 
discusses the principles governing the retention or expulsion of periodicals, after 
their ordinary life of a week or a month or what not, in a small or specialised library, 
and comes to the conclusion that such periodicals as are retained and bound for 
reference are only fully useful if they are catalogued analytically in the library’s 
general catalogue. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


FEW days ago I visited a reraarkable collection of British Armorial Book- 
bindings, which Messrs. Ellis, of 29 New Bond Street London, W.1., have got 
together and are now exhibiting in their very pleasant old shop. This collection 
would be important, if for nothing else, for its size, since it contains some six hundred 
bindings, which include specimens of about five hundred different bookstamps. 
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Armorial book-stamps have never in any period, been very common, for they were 


only used by people of some importance—or at least of some social position. When, in. 


1909, Mr. Cyril Davenport published his book on English Heraldic Book-stamps 
he was only able to describe about two hundred and fifty different stamps ; and I 
believe that Mr. A. W. Pollard, in reviewing that book, expressed the opinion that 
it was unlikely that more than another hundred would be discovered. To have got to- 
gether a collection of five hundred British Book-stamps is in itself something of an 
achievement. The earliest stamp in Messrs. Ellis’s collection is that of William 
Stewart (1479-1545), Bishop of Aberdeen, and indeed this binding is supposed to be 
the only surviving example of the earliest known book-stamp ; though the binding 
is not dated, it is clear (from the date of the printing of the book it covers) that it was 
made between 1533 and 1545. The earliest dated stamp is that of Henry Sinclair, 
Dean of Glasgow and afterwards Bishop of Ross; this stamp is dated 1550. The 
collection, therefore, begins with bindings of the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and its latest examples date from the second quarter of the nineteenth century. In 


this array is included an unbroken series of bindings done for the Sovereigns of Eng-. 


land from Henry VIII to William IV ; and among non-royal bindings are examples of 
the stamps of William Beckford, Edward Benlowes (on a calf-bound copy of the 
owner’s own poem Theophila, 1652), Lord Orrery (Swift’s friend), the first Duke of 
Ormonde, Lord Burleigh (1520-1598), Sir Edward Coke (the judge), Sir Robert 
Bruce Cotton (founder of the Cottonian Library), Sir Kenelm Digby, the Earl of 
Leicester (Queen Elizabeth’s favourite), John Evelyn, Sir Christopher Hatton (one 
of Elizabeth’s Lord Chancellors), John Philip Kemble, Thomas Killigrew (dramatist), 
Archbishop Laud, Archbishop Parker, and many other notabilities. The binding 
bearing the arms of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, is particularly interesting 
(though not, I think, particularly beautiful) for it was executed at Archbishop Par- 
ker’s private bindery and was no doubt a present from the Archbishop to Lord 
Leicester. It is of gilt calf and red velvet. Another most interesting book is among the 
Royal bindings. This is a copy of Maitland’s History of London, folio, 1739, bound by 
Brindley ; and it is strange that the circle of time should have brought it back to the 
very shop whence, nearly two centuries ago, it issued. Brindley was the founder (in 
1728) of the bookselling business at 29 New Bond Street, and now his successors at 
many removes, Messrs. Ellis, have the book once more on their shelves. But there is 
still another curious point about this binding. Apparently Brindley held a warrant 
as binder to Frederick, Prince of Wales, but also hoped for that as binder to King 
George II. He seems to have bound up this particular volume in red Morocco as a 
present for the King, and to have put the King’s arms on the sides. Then quarrels 
broke out between the King and the Prince, and Brindley no doubt reflected that if he 
angled too keenly after the father he might lose the patronage of the son. He there- 
fore (as can now be seen quite plainly) cut out the King’s Arms, let in another piece 
of leather, and stamped on it the arms of the Prince of Wales. He also (I suppose at 
about the same time) changed the sign of his business at 29 New Bond Street from 
“The King’s Arms ”’ to “‘ The Feathers.” Messrs. Ellis are not offering these books 
Tee but the collection is for sale as a whole. The price is, I am informed, 
,500. 
I DO NOT think that I have yet mentioned in these notes that Messrs. Dulau & Co. 
have given up their shop in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, and are now at 
32 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. This firm is continuing its business in old and 
new botanical books, besides doing the trade in English literaturé in which it has 
specialised so much recently. 
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N catalogue number 410, of Messrs. Bernard Quaritch, of 11 Grafton Street, 

W.1., I notice that there are still some copies left of Messrs. Pollard & Redgrave’s 
Short-title Catalogue of English Books from 1475 to 1640, 4to., 1926. I must say that 
it surprises me that this should still be so, since I do not imagine that a large edition 
was printed, and since every general public library ought without doubt to possess 
this great work of reference. Moreover it is not a dear book at three guineas, and I 
imagine that, as soon as it is out of print, it will very rapidly increase in value. Part of 
list number 410 is devoted to Periodicals and Transactions of Learned Societies. 
Among these are some important scientific periodicals, and several nice runs of 
seventeenth-century periodicals which must, I fancy, be very rare. I may mention 
among the latter Mercurius Anticus, numbers 1-52, 4to., Oxford, 1642-3, £52 Ios. 
Mercurius Britanicus, numbers 1—130 (86 and 127 missing), quarto, 1643-46, £130. 


HE most recent Catalogue to be issued by Messrs. Francis Edwards, of 83 High 

Street, Marylebone, W.1, is number 500, which offers Illustrated Books from the 
15th Century to the Present Day. There are some very fine “ collector’s books ”’ in this 
Catalogue. As I turn over the pages, almost at random, I notice, for example la Fontaine’s 
Fables Chotstes, 4 volumes, folio, 1755-59, large paper copy, bound in a contemporary 
French red Morocco binding. For this, which they describe as “a really beautiful 
and desirable copy,”’ Messrs. Edwards ask {400. Of 15th century books, I notice the 
1487 folio Divina Commedia of Dante, with 68 full-page woodcuts, mostly after 
Botticelli. For this £250 is asked. Collectors of the less opulent kind are also catered 
for in this list, especially in the section of nineteenth and twentieth century illustrated 
books. 

I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE NONESUCH GEORGE HERBERT* 


HE brilliant success which has attended the issues of the Nonesuch Press 

affords the very best kind of encouragement to those of us who are working 

for better book-production ; for it is the well-merited reward of the care, the 

studied good taste, the tried experience, all seasoned with an adventurous 
ingenuity, which have gone to their making. I doubt if amongst them all there is any 
other which presents such a wide and varied range of interest in its production as this 
edition of George Herbert’s The Temple, printed (it seems likely) according to the 
very manuscript committed by the author on his death-bed to Nicholas Ferrar : 


if he can think it may turn to the advantage of any dejected poor soul, let it be made 
publick ; if not, let him burn it. 


The volume is noteworthy in every detail of its treatment—type, composition, the 
decoration of the pages, the paper, the engraved frontispiece, and most of all the 
binding. Taken together, all these give it a composite interest rarely found in a single 
book. 'The type is the roman and italic, about long primer in size, cut by the Dutch 
letter-founder Janson, who settled at Leipzig about the year 1670. It is therefore 
nearly contemporary with the Fell types, with which Janson’s has many points of 
likeness ; but Janson’s is more regular and formal and its capitals are taller. The 
original punches are now held by the Schriftgiesserei Stempel of Frankfort. The 
lines, which are thin-leaded, were in great part set by Mr. Meynell himself in the 
kitchen of the Bloomsbury house in which the Nonesuch Press carries on its business. 
Now the mere setting of poetry is easy enough—much more so than the setting of 
prose, for as a rule the lines are short and need no justification. But it needs care and 
discretion to set poetry so that the verses sit well on the pages, especially when the 
lines vary much in length and metre, as do Herbert’s. Most compositors, setting the 
type in their stick according to the longest line, bring the weight of the poems too much 
to the left of the pages, making them lop-sided. Most of the pages of the Nonesuch 
Herbert, on the other hand, are judiciously balanced about their own meridian. 
The text on each page is boxed in double red rules, crossed at the margins and carried 
to the edge. These have been printed by lithography. The paper is a soft-sized toned 
Van Gelder, bearing the unicorn and Nonesuch watermarks. But the feature which gives 
the production of the unique interest is the binding: the book is cased in boards 


covered with cloth handwoven for it by Mr. Hunter at Letchworth. The design, 


worked in diaper in grey and a brownish red, is floral with a representation of Non- 
such Palace in the centre; and at the foot are two crowned figures, representing, I 


presume, its royal builder and one or other of his six wives. The weaving has been so © 


well done that the cover is likely to wear well, and so fulfil the first condition of a 
good bookbinding. On the other hand, by its nature it is likely to pick up and hold 
dust and dirt ; and its daintiness suggests that what is meant to protect the book itself 
needs protection. The rough uncut gilt top edges are open, I think, to the like ob- 
jection ; for they will certainly hold the dust, whereas the prime purpose of gilding 
the top of a book is to prevent dust from lodging there. 


* Steps to the Temple. By George Herbert. 1500 copies. 31s. 6d. 
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THE HISTORY OF PRINTING.* 


R. PEDDIE’S book* is arranged by countries ; and the history of printing in 

the several countries is told by a number of writers who rank as possessing high 
authority on their special subject. ‘The first article, “ Germany,” by Ernest Crous, 
is followed by “ Italy,” written by G. Fumagalli. Next comes “ France ” by Charles 
Mortet. Mr. James P. R. Lyell writes of “‘ Spain and Portugal,” and Mr. Henry R. 
Plomer of “ Great Britain and Ireland.” Mr. G. P. Winship writes of ‘‘ Spanish 
America,” and Mr. Lawrence C. Wroth of “ English-Speaking North America.”’ 
Maurits Sabbe, writing of “Holland and Belgium,” states, without unduly pressing 
them, Holland’s claims to be the birthplace of printing. The editor, however, 
arranging the book chronologically, gives this chapter but the fourth place. England 
comes sixth, following Spain and Portugal. Mr. Plomer embodies in his account of 
English printing the information concerning Caxton’s residence at Cologne in 1471- 
1472 which was first published in The Library during 1923. It was there that Caxton 
first learned printing, afterwards setting up his press at Bruges with Colard Mansion 
for his partner. Is not Mr. Plomer wrong in saying that Caxton printed his own 
translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses ? 'The latter part of it is preserved in manuscript 
in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge, from which it was printed in 1923 under the 
editorship of Mr. Stephen Gaselee and Mr. Brett-Smith. But there is no evidence, 
I think, that it was ever printed by Caxton himself. Mr. Plomer ends his account of 
English printing at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Most of the other 
contributors carry their record down to our own time, so that we learn something of 
the good work being done in Germany, Scandinavia, France and America at the 
present day. The 400 pages of the book are packed tight with authentic information, 
and the index contains about a thousand names of printers or of the places where they 
practised their art. 


THE LITERARY SUPPLEMENT PRINTING NUMBER. 

HE publication of a Printing Number with the Times Literary Supplement on 

October 13 will recall to many the famous issue which The Times sent out in 
celebration of its 40,oooth number some sixteen years ago. ‘That number had, I think, 
no mean share in arousing that healthy interest in book-production which has borne 
such good fruit in English book-production during recent years. It still remains the 
best conspectus of the whole art of printing that I know. The recent Printing Number 
is in a sense its corollary ; for it reviews the actual outcome of the movement, telling 
us of the methods of modern book-production with practical examples chosen from 
some of the books of quality which printers and publishers are producing to-day. 
The articles are concerned chiefly with the books of moderate price issued in the 
ordinary ways of the trade. For the most part anonymous, they are-manifestly the 
work of writers with a sympathetic and often a practical understanding of the crafts 
and trades concerned with the manufacture of books. That on ‘‘ Modern Typo- 
graphy ”’ reviews, if not the whole field, at least as large a part of it as can be surveyed 
in ten columns close-set in 10-point Monotype “ Plantin.” Those on “ Text and 
Illustration,” ‘“‘ The Beautiful Book,” ‘“‘ Continental Trade Printing,’ ‘‘ Com- 
mercial Printing,” “‘ Types for English Books,” “‘ On Bindings,” “ Book-Illustration : 
Some Methods,” and ‘‘ American Low-Cost Problems ”’ nearly all contain technical 
information which should be useful to even advanced students and practitioners. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* Printing: A Short History of the Art. Edited by R. A. Peddie. Grafton. One 
guinea 
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THE ARCHITECT IN HISTORY. By M. S. Briccs. The Clarendon Press. 


IOS. 


SOME ROMAN MONUMENTS. By Crara BerKeLey. Two volumes. Sheed 
& Ward. 18s. 


ENGLISH HOMES, PERIOD III. By H. Avray Tippinc. Country Life. 63s. 


ENGLISH GOTHIC FOLIAGE SCULPTURE. By SamueL GarpNer. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL: An Appreciation by Sir 
LAWRENCE WEAVER. Country Life. 2s. 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
BUILDINGS. Constable. 4s. 


HE reputation of some authors rests as much on luck as on merit and Mr. 

Briggs has not yet had his share of the former though by the latter he deserves 
success. His recent book, The History of the Building Crafts was good and ought 
to be better known than it is, though perhaps its appeal was almost only to archi- 
tects. That cannot be said of The Architect in History, for this will interest as 
much the layman as the master of the art. The purpose of the work is to trace the 
duties, customs and responsibility of those who designed and directed the construc- 
tion of buildings, monumental, domestic or economic in all ages. ‘The book is written 
with authority, and precise evidence is given to support the conclusions. The idea 
that mediaeval buildings grew by reason of the genius of the craftsmen employed, 
without a controlling master, an idea appealing to romantic and mystic minds, is 
shown to be false. Drawings from which the buildings of that era came into being 
are reproduced and some are the equal of those used to-day for clarity and detail. 
One gets a sense, however, that Mr. Briggs writes in defence of the professional 
status of the architect as it exists to-day in England ; indeed the book may be read as 
a plea for a closed profession. In actual fact, however, it points to quite the opposite 
conclusion, for a fine building is proof of a fine controlling mind and it matters not 
whether the man possessing it was called in his day master builder, clerk of works, | 
surveyor, carpenter, or engineer, as was the designer of Waterloo Bridge. The large- 
minded amateur with constructive commonsense has equal claim for honour with an 
office or workshop-trained brother. There are vivid stories in the book of difficulties _ 
between architect and owner and between architect and men, and also of reputations 
narrowly preserved, as for instance when the timber centering of a Spanish Bridge 
was burnt, destroying an incomplete work which the designer had cause to believe 
would never have stood securely. Few have time to read even the best books that are 
printed, but those who chance upon this one will not regret the hours they spend on it 
si this especially if they like to know how men transacted the business of life in old 

ays. 
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History may be studied in many ways ; an old Building Contract or an early draw- 
ing throws light on it as much as do the great monuments of the past. Mrs. Berkeley’s 
two volumes on the monuments of Rome are written to show how they illustrate the 
power, thought and civilization of that city, from its foundation onward, until too 
recent or near a view distorts perspective and so prevents true appreciation. It is 
written ‘‘for those who desire to learn something really historical about what they see 
in Rome, although they may not have time to work up the subject for themselves.” 
Let me assure the reader that the historically-minded will get pleasure and interest 
from this work even if they have never seen Rome and think it unlikely that they ever 
will. Except for the frontispiece there are no illustrations, therefore the greater the 
knowledge of the form and contents of the monuments described, the greater is the 
pleasure to be had from the descriptions. A small intimacy with them, however, is 
enough to enable the reader to enjoy the work. The book is curiously compiled and the 
system used is difficult to grasp, though there is no doubt of the competence of the 
author to deal with her subject. Parallel with descriptions of the monuments selected 
is set out the history of the times in which they were built or altered and this is made 
vivid by well-chosen quotations from contemporary writers. The famous letter of 
the younger Pliny describing the destruction of Pompeii and the neighbouring towns 
is reprinted at length. When one thinks of the account of this event which would 
have appeared in most newspapers had the eruption happened lately, the restraint 
with which the tale is told is remarkable. His flight with his mother, calmly carried 
through, in a darkness that was like the darkness of a sealed room rather than that of 
night and under a constant rain of all-burying ash is so clearly described that the 
dividing distances of time and space are forgotten. At first glance the book may appear 
a haphazard collection of scraps of information bound up with lists of dates, but on 
being read, the pattern of the events of centuries becomes plain and the bones of 
ancient architecture are again seen covered with the warm flesh of life. 

Very different from these books is that by Mr. Avray Tipping on English houses. 
This is a work for serious reference or casual handling. There are too many fine 
illustrations of houses rich in the ancient arts for the ordinary mind to enjoy them as 
they deserve. Indeed, looked at in quick succession, these pictures blunt perception 
and stifle taste. Yet this volume and its companion books could hardly be improved, 
for Mr. Tipping knows the history of each building and also much about the men and 
women who have lived in them, while the photographs are those of Country Life, a 
paper bought of widely acknowledged worth. 

In 1874 Mr. Collings gave English students a book on the mediaeval foliage carving 
of their country. It is illustrated by carefully made but rather hardly drawn plates. 
The work has been the standard reference book on the subject until now. It is still a 
desirable possession. Mr. Gardner by publishing English Gothic Fohage Sculpture 
has added a complementary volume to that by Mr. Collings. It is of convenient 
size, which is not the case with this earlier work and it contains one hundred and twelve 
very good photographs of well-chosen examples of foliage carving. The text is well 
balanced and not laboured ; it is as easy for the amateur as it is interesting for the 
accomplished archaeologist. 

It is not surprising that the nine jurors under the presidency of M. Victor Horta of 
Belgium found it difficult to recommend the League of Nations to build from one of 
the three hundred and seventy-seven designs submitted to them in the architectural 
competition for the League Building. Their task was the more difficult because they 
themselves must have held very divergent views as to what it should be like and thecom- 
petitors’ ideas differ in even greater degree. A paper-covered book containing the 
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report of the jurors and the names and designs of the twenty-seven competitors who 
won prizes has been printed for the League and may be had for four shillings. It is worth 
getting both to see how different modern designing can be and to understand some- 
thing of the various schools of thought. It would seem that the nations do not differ in 
architectural style as much as do the schools. There may be but few who are sufficiently 
interested in international architecture to get this book, there to study for themselves 
the bewildering differences of outlook. To grasp the plan and purpose in any single 
set of drawings is a considerable labour ; to see what is in the minds of men whose 
means of expression are as different from each other as the Chinese language from 
English is an almost insurmountable obstacle even to those who are expert in one 
manner. The designs of the twenty-seven prizewinners, and they are no doubt repre- 
sentative of the others, seem to denote three distinct schools—the conservative manner 
of the Beaux Arts tradition ; the recent development of that school which has aban- 
doned classic orders and detail but which holds to the traditional massing and manner 
of buildings ; and the school, by some sneeringly called ‘‘ ultra-modern,” which dares 
all the strange forms which ferro-concrete and factory architecture have.suggested. 
Further, in looking at drawings the mind is influenced not only by the form of the 
buildings represented but by the manner of representation also. The draughtsmen 
of the third school of design seem caught, as are the designers themselves a little, by 
a convention derived of a conscious desire to display their modernity and this makes 
it even more difficult to imagine the assembled forms of the buildings they would heep 
together. These latter drawings are interesting, but the buildings they wish to build 
would be better appreciated perhaps, were the paper representations made with the 
fine accuracy used by engineers. I have little doubt that it is this new way of building 
which will become common in the future, and it seems appropriate that the new effort 
for the peace and sane relationship of nations which the League represents should find 
its offices in a building made in a manner which will prove that a style natural to the 
work-a-day world is a style fitted to display the completeness of art—that the art of 
architecture does not rest on learning and scholarship, but on reality and current life. 
I would have this building of the Nations in this manner, but as yet, is it not the case 
that those who struggle to interpret it are more swayed by Theory—by some desire to 
preach an art doctrine—than by an unsophisticated wish to make a seemly building 
from the stored powers of our civilization ? They seem aiming to astonish, whereas 
astonishment will be but one of the emotions such buildings will inevitably draw 
from our backward generation. The jurors were probably right to postpone the 
building of this monument and home of modern civilization until the present 
evolutionary phase of architecture shows more clearly the way it is leading, until 
ae League of Nations has shown the sceptical that it is real, living and not likely to 
ie. 

Of the drawings in the Report that by Messrs. Zu Putlitz, Klophaus and Scoch is in | 
appearance as fine as any, but it is beyond me to discover whether this building is 
arranged to work well. It is certainly scene-painting in the grand manner of the 
second school of thought. ; 


A R. POWYS. 
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THE SECOND MAN. By S. N. BeHrMan. 
SATURDAY’S CHILDREN. By Maxwett ANDERSON. 
IN ABRAHAM’S BOSOM. By Paut GREEN. 


BURLESQUE. By Arruur Hopkins. 
New York, October ist. 


T would be presumptuous to venture any wide generalizations on the state of the 

American theatre based upon the four plays I have witnessed during the summer ; 
yet the fact that these four include the three most esteemed plays of last season and 
the one which has aroused the greatest expectancy in this justifies one, I think, in 
making certain observations beyond the mere description and criticism of the in- 
dividual spectacles. The Second Man, Saturday’s Children and In Abraham’s Bosom 
were among the very few Broadway plays to survive the summer and the only ones 
to do so, it would be generally agreed, because of their merits as drama ; the others 
included the perennial Abie’s Irish Rose, about which words would merely be wasted, 
Broadway, a tour de force of production which London has already seen, and The Road 
to Rome, a skit on Hannibal and his failure in the Second Punic War. 

None of the three is a great play, yet it is beyond dispute that it would be impossible 
at the moment to find simultaneously in London or Paris three plays to equal them in 
intellectual content and theatrical finish. All three were written by men who had in 
mind a superior audience with which they wished to communicate, and who, whether 
by instinct or by training, were able to make their communication easily and strik- 
ingly by means of actors on a stage. The probable fate of similar efforts in London, 
granting that their equivalents in all respects could be found, would be casual 
presentation before a Sunday society, with a cast of actors haphazardly assembled 
around one or two stars, inadequate production and rehearsal and scenery hastily 
concocted with a view to saving expense—a necessary consideration, of course, in the 
circumstances. In New York the production of each is in the hands of a capable and 
experienced producer, capable of understanding alike his text and his audience. 
The result is a substantial run and consequent encouragement for other authors in- 
clined to write literature for the stage. 
~ In Abraham’s Bosom, which received the Pulitzer Prize for the best play of the year, 
deals with the futile effort of the southern negro to raise himself and his fellows above 
his lot. The hero, a North Carolina swamp woodcutter, painfully teaches himself to 
read, lured on by the hope that when he has attained to a certain degree of education 
he will be able to found a school for the children of his fellows. The degradation of 
his condition is painfully shown ; even the old plantation-owner, his sympathetic 
patron, turns on him and sternly beats him when the negro attempts to assert an 
elementary equality with the white man by resenting an insult on the part of the 
plantation-owner’s son. The only support he receives from any of his own people 
comes from his wife, who struggles through poverty with him until the munificence 
and kindness of the old patron enable him to establish his first school. This fails 
through the sullen hostility of the other blacks, who resent what they deem to be a 
negro’s forwardness more than they welcome his efforts in their behalf—their 
psychology is still that of the slave. He is compelled to go on an odyssey from city 
to city, taking with him the wife whose labours are frequently the family’s only 
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support, an old aunt who is an emancipated slave, and the son who alone survives from 
several children. This son is his passionate hope, the star of his life; he hopes to 
dedicate the boy to that service which he sees he will not be able to perform in his own 
lifetime. The aunt has different ideas, however; she sneers constantly at her 
nephew’s occupation with books, encourages the lad to the shiftlessness which in her 
mind is part of his racial character, and in the end has her way, the father’s stern 
austerity helping to push the lad along the road of idleness and crime. Once more the 
father comes home, once more his school is within his grasp. But the son, against 
whom the father has now barred his doors, instigates an uprising which ends in the 
frenzied murder by the father of his old patron’s son as a result of insult and his 
consequent death at the hands of a mob. 

The theme of the play and its treatment are thoroughly dramatic. ‘The material 
is receiving increasing attention in American literature, expository as well as imagina- 
tive, and will in all likelihood continue to do so until some solution of the negro 
problem is achieved, which may be some time in infinity. Mr. Green, a white man, is 
thoroughly reasonable in his conception of the problem. His hero is striving for no. 
sudden equality with the dominant race, much less does he desire to overthrow their 
hegemony. He merely desires his brother blacks to become conscious of their 
dignity as men, to strive to raise themselves through their own efforts to become 
worthy members in a commonwealth of equality. The tragedy, as he sees it, is that 
two centuries of slavery have inculcated in them a belief in their enduring inferiority 
and a reliance solely on ther animal cunning to outwit the oppressor. ‘Through the 
movement of the tragedy we obtain insight into the soul of the negro, his deep- 
seated religiousness, his love of music and other of almost universal characteristics ; 
but the author never forgets that his negroes are also men, with diversities as well as 
similarities, like other men. The hero’s hope that his son will succeed where he has 
failed in the mission of deliverance is an emotion common to all men ; his method of 
evoking God’s assistance to this end is phrased in words, gestures and music which 
arises from the composition of the negro soul. 

The one serious criticism that I have to offer of the play is its form. It is arranged 
in seven episodes, a form with which The Emperor fones and other recent plays have 
familiarized us, and although at first glance this seems logical in an action which ex- 
tends over many years, nevertheless I cannot help feeling that it is not inevitable. A 
lavish expenditure of ingenuity and effort would probably have brought it within the 
more conventional mould of three or four acts and actually heightened its intensity. 

Lapses of form are more easily forgiven in so earnest and powerful a play as In 
Abraham’s Bosom than in a comedy of manners such as The Second Man, which relies 
so largely on its structure for its success. This latter breaks down somewhat in its 
climax, but is otherwise one of the best and most polished American specimens of a 
type of play in which the English have been so pre-eminently successful and this 
country so generally awkward. One need only compare it with Mr. Lonsdale’s recent 
play of similar design, On Approval, to appreciate that it bears comparison with the 
better rather than the inferior English comedy of its kind. The hero is a cynical young 
writer who fully appreciates that his writings are of no considerable value, and allows 
himself to become engaged to a middle-aged widow of fortune who dotes on him, 
merely because it is uncomfortable to be poor. He is also beloved by a flapper of the 
modern age, who candidly avows her devotion and importunes and bullies him until he 
admits truthfully that he reciprocates it; nevertheless he declines to enter into 
marriage with her, both being poor, and urges her to marry a wealthy and serious- 
minded young chemist who is in love with her. The climax which I have 
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mentioned above consists of her attempt to coerce him by announcing to the 
other two that he is the father of her unborn child—a falsehood which it would seem 
should have been as apparent to the worldly middle-aged lady as it was to the audience. 
Mr. Behrman chooses to accept her credulity, however, as he chooses to accept in the 
next act a metamorphosis in the girl’s character which induces her to accept the 
chemist’s addresses after all. 

It is interesting to observe that The Second Man, alone of the four plays with which 
I am here dealing, lacks a peculiarly American atmosphere and idiom. Probably the 
most striking change in the American theatre since the war is that the better play- 
wrights, as well as some of the worse ones, have found subjects and themes peculiarly 
suited to the vocabulary, accent and humour of the United States. The typical play- 
wright of before the war, whether Clyde Fitch, Augustus Thomas, William Vaughan 
Moody, or any one of a dozen others, was accustomed to select a theme and treat it 
precisely as an immigrant Briton might have done ; if he selected a local scene it was 
only because it was more familiar, not because it suggested to him characters, situa- 
tions, words, which were altogether sui generis. Yet, although all that is changed, 
the comedy of manners seems to have retained its English complexion, which 
would indicate that on the sophisticated surface of relationships the American 
manner is still the same as the English, no matter what may be going on in the pro- 
founder intercourse of social and economic struggle and change. 

Saturday’s Children is the story of two young people who marry on an inadequate 
salary and see their romance threatened because of the intrusion of household budgets. 
The girl holds fast to her romance and leaves her husband, although loving him, 
because she will not have it desecrated by quarrels over money matters. The young 
husband must win her all over again in the guise of the irresponsible young lover. 
The observation is shrewd, but no more so than was that of Miss O’Brien’s Dis- 
tinguished Villa, for instance. The difference is that in this milieu in America the 
atmosphere can be at bottom gay and optimistic, whereas in any English play that I 
have ever seen which deals with this sort of problem the basic outlook is hopeless. 
Few young people born in America need look forward to living permanently on a small 
salary, or any salary whatever. The difficulties of the romance are in all probability 
temporary ; to overcome similar difficulties in less favoured communities requires 
fortitude in a quasi-tragic degree. 

The last play on this list was produced as well as written by Mr. Arthur Hopkins, 
one of the best known of New York managers. It is rather an obvious piece of 
work, much of the humour being achieved either by drunkenness or slang and 
the pathos by the familiar device employed in J Pagltacct. Mr. Hopkins was the best 
producer in America five years ago ; now his craft seems rather obvious, and one 
wonders whether it has deteriorated or whether the improvement of which he was a 
pioneer has bred a group of men now his equals or even superiors. Certainly one is 
compelled to respect the skill with which Mr. Philip Moeller of the Theatre Guild, 
Mr. Guthrie McClintic, producer of Saturday’s Children, Mr. Winthorp Ames and 
others are able to interpret a text, select actors with reference not only to their skill 
but to their effect in the ensemble, and to drill them so as to produce the illusion of life. 

The great dramas are yet to be born. But for the present one is able to report a 
_ reasonable number of intelligent plays, well-acted and well-produced. ‘This may not 
be an augury of coming genius, but it serves in the meantime to give pleasant enter- 
tainment to those of us who enjoy going to the theatre. 


MILTON WALDMAN 
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PAUL I. By D. MereyjKovsky. Adapted by JoHN ALrorp and James C. DALE. 
Court Theatre. 


MARIA MARTEN, OR THE MURDER IN THE RED BARN. Elephant 
Theatre. 


HE two plays mentioned at the head of this chronicle, though they are in most 

respects widely dissimilar, have in common at least these two things, that each 
of them deals with a murder, and that neither of them falls into any of the more usual 
dramatic categories. Moreover, each play is, in its own way, unusually interes 
though neither could conceivably be called a dramatic masterpiece. 

My acquaintance with Russian history is small, but I presume that M. Merej- 
kovsky, in constructing Paul J, has kept pretty well to the known facts concerning the 
murder of the Emperor Paul I, Catharine the Great’s mad son, by his officers. Cer- 
tainly the impression created by the play, in the theatre,is that the author is attempting 
to revivify a chapter of history rather than to create a dramatic fable. The plot is of 
the slightest. The mad Emperor is tyrannical and ludicrously unreasonable, his folly 
means misery for those who serve him, and is on the point of needlessly embroiling 
Russia with her neighbours. His officers, therefore, led by Count Pahlen, the gover- 
nor of St. Petersburg, plot to offer him the alternative of abdication or death. He 
refuses to abdicate, they strangle him, and proclaim his weakling son, Alexander, 
Emperor in his place. That is the bare outline of the story, though there are, of course, 
certain embroideries added to it. Personally, I did not think these additions increased 
the dramatic effect of the story, as was, presumably, their object ; for they started a 
number of dramatic hares, each capable of affording a good hunt, but none of them 
properly followed up. Among these was, for instance, the relation of Paul to his 
favourite—but not, in the physical sense of the word, mistress—the Princess Anna ; 
but this, though it afforded us some quiet passages which served as a useful contrast 
to the scenes of Paul’s wilder madness, finally led us nowhere, and had no effect on the 
event of the play. There was, again, the question of what part the Emperor’s son, 
Alexander, would play in the plot against his father ; this—a really good dramatic 
theme—was, however, never clearly worked out, and the audience was left without 
any more distinct notion of Alexander’s character than one of great weakness. Nor 
was the attitude of the officers—who had one whole (and dramatically unnecessary) 
act to themselves—any more clearly defined. 

Possibly these themes are all treated with historical truth, they certainly have the 
appearance of being so ; and this consideration leads one to opine that what one ought 
to expect from such recreations of history as Paul J is something other than that which 


one expects from drama as ordinarily written. One ought not, I think, to expect to ; 


find orderly development of story, nor to leave the theatre with a clear-cut impression, 
deliberately planned by the dramatist, in one’s mind. Yet one is so much accustomed 
to finding, in the theatre, an attempt, at least, to provide these things, that it is diffi- 
cult not to leave a performance of a historical pageant like Paul J without experiencing 
a certain bewilderment, and without being worried by an inward voice asking in- 
sistently: ‘And what was the moral of that ? ” 

Nevertheless, there is good entertainment to be extracted from plays of this not 
very usual kind, of which Paul I is quite a good example. In this play we are not, 
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indeed, given drama, but we are given an admirable picture of the crazy Emperor— 
a part which gives Mr. George Hayes the chance (which he seizes with both hands) 
for an effective piece of virtuoso acting. Mr. Hayes’s performance is a real pleasure to 
watch, and he made the very most of this study of the mentality of the murdered man 
—the mentality which made it inevitable that in the end he should be murdered. 
Studies of the minds of murderers are not rare, but it is not often that we are shown, 
as by M. Merejkovsky in this play, the mind of a murderer’s victim. For the draw- 
ing, and the acting, of this character alone Paul I is worth seeing, and M. Komisar- 
jevsky’s production makes the evening pass agreeably, also, for the eyes. 

Maria Marten, or The Murder in the Red Barn is interesting for quite other reasons. 
For one thing, a story which, in ballad, in chap-book, and in acting-booth and small 
theatre, has held the attention of simple-minded audiences for nearly a century must 
needs be worth listening to at least once. It is ninety years since William Corder 
was hanged for the murder of Maria Marten, the country girl whom he had seduced, 
yet the story has had a continuous life, during these years, as a theme for popular 
literature. The play is interesting, too, because it is not melodrama of the ordinary 
type where the lesson taught is the victory of virtue ; it is rather of that rarer type in 
which we are shown how the wages of sin is death. Maria Marten, the heroine (if, 
indeed, the play has a heroine at all) is murdered in the Red Barn at the end of the 
second act, and the final curtain comes down on the hanging of William Corder, 
the murderer. 

The version of Maria Marten which is now being played at the Elephant Theatre is 
one that is traditional, I believe, among small “‘ barnstorming ” companies; its author 
is unknown ; so far as I am aware it is unprinted ; and, no doubt, it is altered to taste 
by every company that plays it. Judged by ordinary literary standards it is often 
amazingly crude, and it is interlarded, in the traditional manner, with scenes of 
very broad comedy which have only the remotest connection with the main story. 
Yet the play is effective, and at times even moving. The scene in which Maria con- 
fesses her sin to her parents completely holds the attention of the very mixed audience 
which now packs the Elephant Theatre every night, though quite a number of those 
present must have gone there with the intention only of being amused. 

This result is achieved partly because Marta Marten, like all good melodrama, has 
genuine human emotion in it; partly, also, because the play is acted perfectly 
seriously, without any suspicion of “ guying,”’ by the highly competent stock com- 
pany which has its home at the Elephant, and which the West End is just beginning 
to discover. I have seen the Elephant company several times, and they are certainly 
a long way the best of the melodramatic stock companies at present working in Lon- 
don. Their performance of The Silver King, for instance, is as good as any I have 
seen. In Maria Marten Mr. Algernon Hicks acts particularly well as Maria’s father, 
and Mr. Douglas Carlile and Miss Dorothy Lane are good, too, as Corder and Maria. 
In Mr. Geoffrey Carlile, the Elephant has a low comedian that ‘gladdens the hearts of 
south London ; perhaps he is given a little too much to do in this play, but there are 
evidently many people in the audience who do not think so. I cannot help feeling 
that it is rather hard luck on Mr. N. Carter Slaughter, who usually acts the chief part 
at this theatre, that he should be out of the cast of the first Elephant play to have a 
run, not of one week, but of many. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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STUFF AND NONSENSE. By WALTER DE LA Mare. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
POEMS. (1914-1926). By Ropert Graves. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


THE ELDEST SISTER AND OTHER POEMS. By Gwen Crear. Longmans. 
we 
A LAURENCE BINYON ANTHOLOGY. Collins. 6s. 


R. DE LA MARE’S is a slight interim volume which one trusts will be fol- 
lowed soon by a book, too long delayed, of “ serious ” verse. Nobody enjoys 
his prose more than I do or takes more pleasure in his nonsense verses, but it is a 
calamity that the rarest poet of his generation should for years have added so little 
to the corpus of his greatest poetry. It is like him, however, when producing a sup- 
plement to Peacock Pie not simply to imitate himself, but to employ himself to a 
large extent on a new form, that of the ‘‘ Twiner” or intervolved Limerick. This is 
the way of it : 
There was an old Begum of Frome, 
There was an old Yogi of Leicester ; 
She sent him a tulip in bloom 
He rolled his black eyes and he blessed her. 
How replete with delight, 
Is a flower to the sight ! 
It brightens the day and it sweetens the night. 
Oh ! if all the old ladies grew tulips in Frome, 
How happy the Yogis in Leicester ! 


The woodcuts by Bold are worthy of the book. 

That Mr. Robert Graves has developed nobody doubts, least of all himself. The 
trouble is that he has changed so much that he seems to despise that early work 
which first delighted us. There are “‘ numerous suppressions ”’ in this collected vol- 
ume, poems which have appeared 

—repeatedly in popular anthologies ; from which any reader who has come to like 

them can copy them into the blank pages of this book : but without any encouragement 

from the author who, as it is, has given the benefit of the doubt to too many merely 
anthology pieces. 


Fairy-land is not long for him save in so far as it is a pastime for anthropologists and 
psycho-analysts, and, in a revulsion against prettiness, he has fled into a forest dark | 
with gnarled boughs and writhen roots. Obscurity and clumsy rhythm mark many 
of his later poems, but he remains a true and a fascinating poet whatever he is writing 
about, and a poet must follow the bent of his own genius. We hope shortly to publish 
a long article on Mr. Graves, and may therefore at present content ourselves with 
merely noting the appearance of a volume not least delightful when it is most capri- 
cious. 

Many of Miss Clear’s poems have appeared in our own columns and it would be 
otiose to praise what we have already published. The group of longer poems, of which 
The Eldest Sister is chief, gives a charming picture of rural family life in which most 
people will find the images of many of their own memories : nothing is done for effect 
and everything is effective. The lyrics are restrained and musical, and range from 
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songs no more substantial than a sigh to recorded moments of grave and acute con- 
templation. The quality of her imagination may be illustrated by Fiddle Song : 

Sometimes beside a violin I stand 

And look from the fine fiddle to my hand, 

And back again, where potent music lies 

Pent up within its technicalities. 

Music’s quiescence mocks me where I stand 

Silent, before its mute intricacies. 


There are three friends, and two know not each other, 

The Soul stands whispering sweetly—“ Sister . . . Brother.” 
The world’s unuttered music hides within, 

And yet the hand knows not the violin. 


In some of the short poems a novelist’s gift for character, human relations and 
situation is shown : yet it is used as a poet uses it with a concentration on essentials, 
laconically and intensely. It is a small book but without a false note, and its author’s 
future should be watched with interest. 

Messrs. Collins’s selection from Mr. Binyon’s work has been made by the poet 
himself. Some prose passages are included: excellent as they are, particularly those 
bearing on the Fine Arts, one resents them because they take up room which might 
have been given to poems. For Mr. Binyon, of all the poets of his generation, is the 
one who still most noticeably gets less than his due. He attracted, as‘he was bound to 
attract, notice as the young poet of London Visions and The Death of Adam: but his 
subsequent work, though it has quietly percolated amongst lovers of poetry, has never 
been adequately appreciated. For one thing he has never produced a “ big ”’ book ; 
for another, producing mainly lyrical poems and single poetic dramas, he has worked 
on traditional lines, inviting notice neither by novelty of subject nor by signal eccen- 
tricity of treatment. Development there has been: Mr. Binyon’s rhythms are not 
what they were, and though never substituting topicality for inspiration, he has often 
found his inspiration in the life around him, notably in a series of war poems which 
were unexcelled for number and power. For the Fallen, because it expressed a 
million griefs, has become known all over the world to people who do not know who 
wrote it: but the mind and heart behind it shaped many another poem too, in which 
the conflict was contemplated by one who was at once in its midst and above it, aware 
of every pang of the individual yet relating the clash of armies and ideals to 
cosmic processes and the infinite. Mr. Binyon occasionally, but not often, writes 
in amanner which captivates the facile and superficial reader who asks only charm of 
language and cadence ; but his real strength as a poet can only be grasped by those 
who will make the effort to follow the travail of his thought, whether he be writing of 
war, of love, or of landscape. 

jess: 
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RIGHT OFF THE MAP. By C. E. Montacue. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 
THESE MEN, THY FRIENDS. By Epwarp Tuompson. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
OUR MR. DORMER. By R. H. Morrram. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 
DELUGE. By S. FowLer Wricut. Fowler Wright. 7s. 6d. 

THE MAN WITH SIX SENSES. By M. Jagcer. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
THE BLACK CAP. Edited by Lapy Cyntuia AsguirH. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


HE opening pages of Right off the Map remind one a little—or, rather, make one 
think—of Conrad’s creation of a whole imaginary country, complete with popu- 
lation, history, traditions and politics, within the covers of Nostromo. Mr.Montague 
attempts a similar feat, but the framework of his invention is a little odd. He wants 
to be really “ right off the map,” therefore his imaginary Republic of Ria conveys a 
faint suggestion of South America : he wants to be satirical, therefore all the inhabit- 
ants appear to be English. He tries to reconcile these two conditions, but his explana- 
tion is at worst historically unsound, at best rather confusing. This would matter 
less if he had confined himself to the satirical aspect of his theme and made good, 
satisfying, self-consistent satire. But he has introduced a good deal of romance as 
well, and the satire, not absolutely good in any case, sounds more than ever tinny 
by the side of the romance. 

Burnage is the editor of a high-minded Ria daily newspaper, the “‘ Voice,” which 
does not belong to a millionaire and has maintained a high-minded opposition to war 
with the neighbouring Republic of Porta. But Burnage has a wife, Rose, to whom, in 
spite of the fact that even the discerning Mr. Montague can see nothing attractive in 
her to report and of the fact that both in private and in public she treats him with 
appalling rudeness, he is besottedly devoted. She idly ridicules his pacifism : at the 
same moment, an erroneous report leads him to believe that the newspaper is to be 
bought over his head by a millionaire who desires war, and that he will be left, not’ 
merely out of work, but also without the public position, which alone (so he seems to 
think) makes him valuable in Rose’s eyes. He therefore shifts his ground and delivers 
an oration which sweeps Ria into war. 

Ria is unprepared. Her armies are defeated in the field and the capital is besieged. 
But in one of her defeated armies there is an English mercenary, Willan, who has 
felt himself inspired by Burnage’s speech. He rescues a thousand men or so from the 
wreck, refits them in a secret valley and prepares to relieve the beleaguered Govern-, 
ment, of which by now Burnage has become the temporary head. The Government 
surrenders, but Willan refuses to believe the last-minute order he receives from 
Burnage to lay down his arms. He continues and fails, and Burnage is a member of 
the tribunal which sentences him to death. He is hanged. 

In one wild moment it occurred to me that Mr. Montague might have intended a 
satire on Napoleon III and the Empress Eugénie. Cooler now, I hardly think it can 
have been that. But what then does he intend ? Not, surely, a satire on the late war : 
for his presentation of the war between Ria and Porta depends entirely on motives, 
and the motives involved in 1914, whatever they may have been, were not these. 
If there was anywhere an editor who, like Burnage, changed his ground under material 
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pressure, neither his greatest admirer nor his worst enemy could say he was of equal 
importance in what followed. Mr. Montague’s satire seems to be, then, aimless. ‘The 
romance of Willan, the professional soldier and eventual martyr, is a different matter. 
It makes good and moving reading, but it is intermixed with so much that merely 
puzzles the reader as to what the author is after. 

Mr. Thompson too writes about war—about real war, the Mesopotamian campaign. 
I made here, some time ago, rather uncomplimentary remarks about Mr. Thompson’s 
notion of how a novel may be written : I have even more uncomplimentary remarks 
to make now. When he wrote An Indian Day he was, so to speak, a little shame-faced 
about not being really a novelist : he is now positively brazen. There are pages in 
which one hears him exclaiming that this form is not for him and that he will not 
waste his time in attempting to adapt himself to it. There is no story, nor is there any 
development of character—because Mr. Thompson does not continue long enough at 
a time, or go deep enough, in the depiction of any one character to make one care 
whether it develops or not. But, whether it is a novel or not, this is a book. That is 
to say, it is the convincingly passionate expression of an emotion. Mr. Thompson 
talks on and on about his experiences in Mesopotamia. Sometimes the vagueness of 
his oration dulls one’s attention. One seems to have lost the thread: is it Kenrick, 
the doctor, or Fletcher, the Nonconformist padre, or Hart, the battalion-commander, 
of whom he is now speaking ? Or is it, as it very well may be, some casually intro- 
duced person, whose name and calling have escaped one’s notice ? But, in spite of 
these difficulties which he puts (so frankly) in one’s way, the book makes a single 
impression—horror, pity, wonder, admiration, all in one. Mr. Thompson’s reader 
may sometimes wish that he would write in a more orderly way, but could never wish 
that he would stop writing. 

We knew already that Mr. Mottram could write about the War. He has written 
about the War, once and for all: his picture of that episode in human existence has, 
whatever its eventual place may be, taken up some place in literature. He might or 
might not be able to write on another subject. There was no means of telling : there 
was every reason for giving anything else he wrote the most respectful attention. I 
think that what, not unfairly, may be called his first novel is rather disappointing but 
not undeserving of the respectful attention which, at any rate, I shall carry forward 
to his second. Our Mr. Dormer tells the story of three generations of a family attached 
to a bank in a town in, apparently, the East Midlands. The story, especially in its 
later passages, is rather perfunctorily told and is not quite convincing. I cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Mottram would have done more with it if he had written it on the 
scale of his war-trilogy. I cannot help thinking that the enterprising third Mr. 
Dormer would in reality have done much better for himself than he is here represented 
as doing. But the book contains scenes which show that not the War alone made its 
author a novelist. 

The first two books mentioned in this chronicle dealt with war: the fourth deals 
with cataclysm and sudden death and what might happen afterwards. Mr. Fowler 
Wright imagines a movement of the earth’s surface that plunges the greater part of 
Europe under the sea and raises new continents in the West Atlantic and in the 
Indian Ocean. Books of this sort are not infrequently written, and they are not 
infrequently written by cranks : one’s suspicions here are not lessened when one sees 
the author’s name repeated as that of the publisher. Fortunately, Mr. Fowler Wright 
dispels one’s suspicions with his opening paragraphs, which I quote : 


To an observer from a distant planet the whole movement would have appeared 
trivial. There was probably no point at which land either sank or rose to one 
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five-thousandth of the earth’s diameter. But water and land were so nearly at 
one level that the slightest tremor was sufficient either to drain or flood them. 

The surface trembled, and was still, and the Himalayas were untroubled, and the great 
tableland of Central Asia was still behind them, but the tides lapped the foothills to the 
south, and India was no more, and China a forgotten dream. 

Once before the earth had trembled along the volcanic fissure which was then the 
fertile Eden of the human race, and a hundred legends and the Mediterranean were 
its mementoes. 

Now it sank again, slightly and gently, along the same path. It was as though it 
breathed in its sleep, but scarcely turned, and Southern Europe was gone, and Germany 
a desolation that the seas had swept over. 


The difficulty in the presentation of such cataclysms is to make the reader see in con- 
crete fashion what has happened. Mr. Fowler Wright does this in a phrase or two : 


The wild creatures of the woods adapted themselves . . . to the new conditions. 
The change was only one of reduced caution or of an added boldness. Man had ceased to 
count for the moment, and the fox walked where he would. To the rabbit it meant only 
that, if he had one foe the less, the others slaughtered with an assured impunity. To 
his undrowsing watchfulness it made no change at all. . . . Within a week, the sheep 
had collected on the high and open fields ; and a herd of horses had gathered in the 
meadows of a river which still flowed on its shortened course—horses that wheeled 
with a flash of sudden hooves if a strange sound startled, or a strange object stirred in 
the grass as the wind found it, and came round in a galloped arc with tossing necks and 
lifted tails, to face the cause of their flurry, They were a strangely assorted troop of 
mare and gelding, of every size and colour, from shire horse to pony, absurdly led by a 
bright-eyed, half-grown yearling, who took the unchallenged right of the only male 
among them. 


These admirable passages from the five pages of Mr. Fowler Wright’s Prelude may 
perhaps suggest that his book is better written than it is. The “ undrowsing watch- 
fulness ” of the rabbit, unaffected by cataclysms, and the “‘ shortened course” of 
the river seem to me to be details testifying to a high order of the imagination. It 
is only fair to say that he has nothing so good when he comes to his human beings and 
that he does betray certain (infrequent) traces of the crank and the amateur. But the 
story of his human beings is an extraordinarily good story, worked out with that 
logical imagination which the passages I have quoted would lead one to expect. 
This is, I say without hesitation, the best book of its sort that I have read for a dozen 
years or more. 

Mr. Jaeger’s story is also fantastic. His hero’s sixth sense is a development of that 
of the “‘ dowser,” and he very well suggests how that mysterious perception might be 
developed to a point where it would become a definite and a violent mutation of the 
species. He has been too reasonable to be popular, but he shows a real gift for the © 
telling of a story. 

Lady Cynthia Asquith’s collection is decorated by the first publication of Sir 
J. M. Barrie’s Shall we foin the Ladies? ‘This first act—good enough to defy — 
its author to finish it—does not, as one might have thought it would, lose by print- _ 
ing. Of the rest of the stories, most of which point to, if they do not actually end with, 
capital punishment, the best is Mr. Barry Pain’s A Considerable Murder, in 
which, as the reader early divines, without hurt to his pleasure in it, no murder is 
committed at all. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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TABLE TALK OF JOHN SELDEN. Newly edited for the Selden Society by 
the Right Honorable Sir Freperick Po.ttock, Bt., K.C., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Quaritch. 7s. 6d. 


MEN AND MANNERS. By WILLIAM SHENSTONE. Selected and introduced by 
HaveLock Exiis. The Golden Cockerel Press. 155. 


SUHAIL. By CoLeripce Kennarp. The Richards Press. ros. 6d. 


TRAILS OF THE TROUBADOURS. By Raimon De Lot. Illustrated by 
GIOVANNI PeTRINA. John Long. 12s. 6d. 


REST BILLETS. By Puixip Gosse. Illustrated by Sytvia Gosse. Dulau. tos. 6d. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN STAIRS. A Mystery of Kinghood in Faérie. 
By Arthur Edward Waite. The Theosophical Publishing House tos. 


N uncollated manuscript of the Table Talk of fohn Selden came into the pos- 
session of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn in 1909 and it is from this 
that the Selden Society’s edition has been prepared. It differs in many respects 
from the other known manuscripts, and the differences are, almost without excep- 
tion, improvements. Sir Frederick Pollock shows good reason for believing that 
it was copied with comparative accuracy from Millward’s original and that other 
manuscripts suffered through scribes displaying their grammatical tact and common 
sense with too much ardour as they wrote. For in the Selden of the Table Talk 
the sense is often quite secondary. We read him for his manner and the technique of 
his thinking, and he loses more in a paraphrase than even Samuel Johnson whom he 
so often resembles. Deprive him of his pungency and to the modern unlegal mind 
he is like nothing so much as a belated schoolman investigating cases hardly more 
sophisticated than the celebrated one about angels and the point of a needle ; re- 
store it, and he is Falstaff inhabiting a Lord Chief Justice. For this reason it isa 
pity that we do not know more of the man behind the ratiocinative processes. As 
things are, it is sometimes difficult to estimate, as the present editor admits, quite 
how much is opinion and how much irony. Coleridge and Johnson we know so 
well that we can almost watch their faces as they speak, but history has retained of 
Selden only the robed figure. However, the Society have done what they can to 
help, not only reprinting from the Dictionary of National Biography Sir Edward 
Fry’s article, which we may take their word for it will hardly be improved upon, 
but also reproducing the two curiously different portraits now in the Bodleian, the 
one depicting, quite obviously con amore, a rogue of the intellect not at all unlike 
Charles the Second, the other revealing in the grand manner a fine-drawn states- 
man. 

Seeing how rich our literature is in table-talk and full-dress essays it is strange that 
we can produce so few epigrammatists and character-writers to compare with the 
French. Perhaps it is that our social genius runs rather to monologue and the lay- 
ing down of law than to conversation, the study of interlocutors, and the striking of 
sparks. When we recognise a talker it is in our bones to withdraw respectfully and 
leave him to hold forth. Mr. Havelock Ellis, however, claims to have found in the 
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retiring William Shenstone a true pensée-writer of the class of Rochefoucauld, and 
by judicious selection, and with the aid of the beautiful production of the Golden 
Cockerel Press, he has made a delightful little volume whose Kelmscott paper, fine 
type and ease in the hand almost lull the reader into acquiescing in his preface. 
Nevertheless Shenstone is not a Rochefoucauld, he is not even a Vauvenargues. He 
knew himself too well to know his neighbour—which circumstance, also, he knew. 
When we remember the artificial miniature landscape-gardening of his verse itis 
startling to find that Shenstone introspected as much and as fearlessly as any modern 


poet. He says again and again the exactly right thing of himself and his relations 
with mankind : 


It is with me in regard to the earth itself as it is in regard to those that walk upon its 
surface. I love to pass by crowds, and to catch distant views of the country as I walk 
along ; but I insensibly choose to sit where I cannot see two yards before me. 


Compare that with his thankfulness “ that there is an intermediate hill intercepting 
my view of a nobleman’s seat, whose ill-obtained superiority I cannot bear to recol- 
lect.”” Was he, as Johnson, from a glass-house, describes, “‘ larger than the middle 
size, with something clumsy in his form ; very negligent of his clothes, and remarkable 
for wearing his grey hair in a particular manner ” ? He knew that too: 


I cannot avoid comparing the ease and freedom I enjoy to the ease of an old shoe where 
a certain degree of shabbiness is joined with the convenience. 


He refuses attention and a neat rounding-off to nothing that pertains to himself : 
Not Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Coptic, nor even the Chinese language, seems half so 
difficult to me as the language of refusal. 
Iam surely more inclined (of the two) to pretend a false disdain than an unreal esteem. 


He even finds words to express his gratitude that the surname which he inherits “ is 
capable of no pun ”—(I would like to have heard Charles Lamb attempting to take up 
that challenge !) His judgments upon men in general are equally pretty if not always so 
sound, and he threw off in passing some excellent literary criticism, particularly of Pope. 

It seems that in the East talk is still real enough to have shape and a ritual. In the 
Persia of Sir Coleridge Kennard’s book, at any rate, if your speech is not well- 
mannered and circuitous you are simply not attended to. A good stock case of courtesy 
and a lesson to the intending traveller is Sir Coleridge’s own reply to a question 
(curiosity, it seems, need not be disguised—only instruction—and questions may be 
bluntly put) regarding the severity of thunderstorms in England and the different 
European countries. He began: ‘“‘ There were once two lovers. . . .”, but unfortu- 
nately he does not tell us how he kept it up. If this Persia is not the true one, which in 
more reticent travellers’-tales like Professor Browne’s too little known A Year Among 
the Persians I find no reason to doubt, it is a pity. If itis, then it isa country combining 
the characteristics of Nirvana and stage-Ireland : 


Halfway to our stage we come to a stone shelter and ask a man who is herding some 
camels if there is water near. He gazes blankly back :—‘‘ Do you wish to drink ? There 
is aponda mile away. It used to contain water. Now there is no water there.” 


However it may be, Sir Coleridge has devised a beautiful prose with an atmosphere 
of mirage all its own in which an English forthright humour flickers always at a re-° 
spectable Persian distance. He translates from many unheard-of poets very attractive- 
ly as he goes and he is capable of saying on his own behalf when he comes to an oasis 
at midnight that “‘ it is like changing horses on the way between two stars.” Even 
his ordinary everyday descriptions of emptiness and mileage are always enchanting. 
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For my part, all questions of geographical value set aside, I think Suhail should go 
on the shelf not very far from Arabia Deserta on the one hand and Lothen on the other. 

Mr. Raimon de Loi knows the geography of France intimately and has joined 
thereto a considerable knowledge of the troubadours and the gay sciences in general 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Moreover he has laboured to get the discor- 
dant traditions, which in most cases were all he had to go upon, into some kind of 
order, and is able to indicate for the convenience of those of us that come after in our 
light cars, the routes by which people like Bernard de Vantadour and, to sink a good 
many degrees in the poetic scale, Richard Coeur-de-Lion, probably wandered on their 
various amorous occasions and banishments. Unhappily, however, he falls sometimes 
a little under an influence which one can only suppose to be that of A Yankee at the 
Court of King Arthur, and on those occasions his prose ceases to be an instrument 
of precision. For instance, it would be possible to conjecture from his account of 
Roncesvalles that Charlemagne won a sweeping victory there. It is perhaps only 
fair to explain that the dust-cover claims with all the appearance of satisfaction that 
the stories within are “ gloriously informal.” Nevertheless Mr. de Loi’s style has 
many of the virtues as well as most of the failings of informality. To some of the 
backgrounds of his stories, particularly to those which are still architecturally extant, 
he has the responses of a poet, and I would as soon have his company in at least Arles 
and Avignon as Baedeker’s. The first half of the book centres round the figure of 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, wife in turn of Louis VII of France and Henry II of England 
and practising mother-queen of the troubadours ; the second round Peire Vidal, 
the most errant of all that band. I like Vidal very much. He started off on crusade 
with Richard Coeur-de-Lion, but met at Cyprus “a peasant girl who said she was the 
daughter of the emperor of Constantinople. He married her forthwith and an- 
nounced to all the lords of Christendom that he claimed the title of his father-in-law.” 

In Rest Billets the interest is intended to be nicely balanced between text, pictures 
and production. Mr. Gosse tells three little stories, averaging ten pages each, of life 
behind the lines in 1916; the first, almost exactly in the manner of Monsieur André 
Maurois, telling of the drunkenness of a certain sanitary corporal and how the deeds 
therein enacted were smoothed over by a French interpreter, the others revealing 
Mr. Gosse as naturalist amid the scenes of war. The pictures and tail pieces supply, 
without too heavily underlining, little essential points here and there which the 
author’s suavity has chosen not to handle. Unfortunately, the third component in 
this piece of team-work, not the least important in so slight a production, is not quite 
up to the standard of the writing and drawing, and the pamphlet is not so charming 
in its frailty as it might have been made. 

Mr. Waite, who has written much mystical poetry and edited Vaughan, used the 
oldest plot in the world—the adventures befalling a prince whilst_he is looking for 
something—to embody his conviction, or rather his knowledge, that “ there is no 
Faérie but Faérie and it is not there but here.’’ At least that seems to be his moral. 
While the framework of his story is excellent, its philosophy is hard to follow, or even 
to sense, and the mind is irritated and so hampered in its quest of a meaning by the 
occurrence of the word “‘ Faérie,”’ complete with capital and two dots, on the average 
three times a page. 


E.G. TWITGHETT 
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POETRY AND PROSE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by Grorrrey KEYNEs. 


Complete in one volume. Nonesuch Press. 12s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: Creative Will and the Poetic Image. By Jack Linpsay. 
Fanfrolico Press. 35. 6d. 
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Edited by L. C. Martin. Clarendon Press. 21s. 
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A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE: From the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Dostoevsky. By Prince D. S. Mirsky. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


SIR CHARLES SEDLEY 1639-1701. A Study of Life and Literature of the 
Restoration. By V.pE Sota Pinto. Constable. 21s. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE. Edited by 
H. F. B. Brerr-SmirH. Basil Blackwell. Two vols. 15s. (Vol. 3, promised 
to subscribers only, in 1928, 15s.) 


SMOLLETT AS POET. By Howarp Swazey Buck. Oxford University Press 
(for Yale). 7s. 


THE LIFE AND POEMS OF RICHARD EDWARDS. By LeIcesTER BRADNER. 
Oxford University Press (for Yale). 8s. 6d. 


CRITIQUES. By Aucustus Ratti. Longmans, Green & Co. tos. 6d. 


VERY real thing that arrives at all arrives like a thief in the night. Otherwise we 

could not distinguish genuine creation from the moment of success, which is but 
the popular illusion that apes it. Thus, just as the centenary celebration of Shelley’s 
death in 1922 was the first public performance of The Cenci in Miss 'Thorndike’s 
unforgettable presentment of the drama, and not the formal pother made everywhere 
else, so the deed which has made Blake’s centenary real has been, not the unveiling of 
the overdue tablet in St. Paul’s (which was our act of reparation), not even the re- 
markable pilgrimage to Bunhill Fields on August 12, but the quiet, triumphant issue 
of his complete works in a single pocket volume at a price within the reach of all who 
value him at rather more than half a Bradbury. If Blake is not worth that to a poetic 
man, what is he worth ? for a miracle, surely, is very cheap at 12s. 6d., and this little 
book is a miracle in which editor and publisher have collaborated. Mr. Keynes 
knows Blake so well that he can name the disease of which we have the symptoms only, 
and, besides this, is qualified to treat it. Having the whole subject of the text at his 
fingers’ ends, with fine editorial courage he has left the text (again) to speak for it- 
self. He has given us Blake to make what we can of. Before a service such as this, a 
critic with any decency must be dumb, for an adequate expression of thanks would 
need a second Blake to find it. 
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Mr. Lindsay’s essay on Blake is tantalising. He understands how the poetic imagin- 
ation acts, and says well: “‘ Though a work of art can ultimately be explained only 
in terms of itself, yet we may explore much of the activity that produced it.”’ ‘To do 
this is the end of this essay ; and there can be no student of Blake who has not dreamed 
of transposing the activity of Blake’s imagination into the key of prose. Not dis- 
section, but transposition, is, in the end, that which we wish. It is the method that is 
the difficulty. Now, put summarily, Mr. Lindsay’s aim is right, his insight good, his 
mood appropriate, but he shows more knowledge of the poetic imagination than of the 
writing of prose ; and his short opening paragraph seems to be a fiasco. One could, 
of course, criticize his metaphysics ; but what do they matter, when the root at least 
of the poetic imagination is in himself ? It is more just to receive the good that he has 
to give than to demur to its slightly flamboyant clothes. It is, thus understood, a 
valuable little essay, one of the good things that we have had lately from the Fanfrolico 
Press, and excellently printed. 

For some mysterious reason the lines of Crashaw that haunt the present writer are 
not any of the famous poems, but the short stanza beginning: ‘‘ Th’ have left Thee 
naked, Lord, O that they had; This Garment too I would they had denied!” 
which oddly enough no one seems to have made into an anthem: ‘The music can so 
nearly be overheard. If one reads Crashaw at all, one loves him, especially where he 
is, for him, quiet. Love has inspired Mr. Martin to issue this edition, wherein the 
“evolution ”’ of the text through Crashaw’s revisions shall be plain, not so much by the 
usual footnotes as by the sometimes virtually different texts that Crashaw published 
or wrote at different times. Even the little poem named above occurs twice, though 
with tiny differences, and it is always charming to find oneself turning back as one 
turns forward the leaves of Crashaw’s books. We have here a Crashaw library in one 
volume, and it contains besides : a short life, a notice of the MSS. and the early edi- 
tions, a discussion of the doubtful poems and of the circumstances that led Crashaw 
from Puritanism to Rome, by way of Canterbury. It also includes poems not con- 
tained in previous (modern) editions and, among its appendices, some of the docu- 
ments on which a life must be based. Since it is only for an expert to appraise these 
Oxford texts, let us add that experts will find it indispensable. 

Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch’s magnificent example in rediscovering the Tudor com- 
posers and remaking for our delight the instruments upon which this music and its 
successor should be played has not, at long last, been wasted upon our anthologists 
and publishers. To England’s Helicon, one of the recent Haslewood Books, and A 
Handful of Pleasant Delites, from Werner Laurie, for instance, we now have the 
pleasure of adding The Paradise of Dainty Devices (1576-1606). ‘There were ten princi- 
pal anthologies in the Elizabethan age, and to enjoy each should be a reflex action in 
any reader. It is instructive indeed, but not necessary to our enjoyment, to discuss 
the critical questions which the editors, very properly, pursue. Either you have an 
ear for poetry or not. If you doubt, the best test is your reaction to that of the six- 
teenth century because poetry of that date can never flatter the prejudices of an age so 
remote and other as our own. The bare fact of the title and date of the Paradise is 
enough to make this volume dear to all genuine lovers of English verse, for it was 
written in England’s age of poetic innocence. Even the bad poems have the interest 
of their mode. This book invites attention as “ the first critical edition ” in existence. 

Prince Mirsky, I suspect, is still an author more revered than read by many, who 
find ignorance of Russian a sad but ineluctable bar to a proper appreciation of him. 

_ He has done a fine service to us linguistic outsiders, but that very service,. because it 
is so much needed, cannot replace the first-hand acquaintance with Russian that it 


Us 
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demands. Until our knowledge of his original tongue shall have passed beyond the 
two words—good-morningovitch and goodbyeski—which vouched for the passage of 
the “‘ Russian Army ” through England in the autumn of 1914, all his critical help 
must remain, to our loss, premature. Only diplomacy, it may almost be said, insists 
upon Russian as a qualification, and most diplomats prefer the society of their kind to 
any other. Thus it would be presumptuous to praise his History of Russian Litera- 
ture, were there not one, though a secondary, test that all may apply to it though they 
know no word of any language but our own. The author’s books on English writers 
we can judge, and they are decisive enough to make us trust him. What reader of this 
journal, for example, has not treasured his too short essay on Emily Bronté which 
appeared in THE Lonpon Mercury for January, 1923 ? Ifhewrotea history of Chinese 
letters, our confidence would not quail, because he has won it by works that we are 
not disqualified to appraise. This History of Russian Literature, then, should be 
missed by none who cares for English or French translations of Russian authors. 

While some of us cannot avoid the feeling that a liking for the Elizabethan drama- 
tists, apart from the Swan himself, is an acquired taste, which, despite the great 
Swinburne, is not the test of literacy, the same feeling does not apply to the drama- 
tists of the Restoration. Beside, it is not everyone who enjoys the reading of plays, 
even when made easy in the manner that Mr. Shaw devised to help readers. The 
real remedy, in both cases, is to act the plays, and one welcomes very warmly the 
Percy Reprints that Mr. Brett-Smith is editing, not for themselves alone, though for 
themselves first, but also for the indirect encouragement that they may give to the 
revivalist dramatic societies. Oh ! for an Art Theatre in which the revivalist and ex- 
perimentalist energies could be combined ! They must overlap at present, and be, at 
least financially, wasteful in isolation. Etherege, like most of his fellow dramatists, 
studied dialogue, and good dialogue, intended to be spoken, is one of the most delight- 
ful of delights. One is tempted to call it the poetry of conversation. Your attitude 
to the perfect cadences of Congreve, whose rhythm, like that of Gay’s prose dialogue, 
seems as if it cannot be mangled in the speaking, is the way to try how far you have an 
ear. Perhaps because they dealt so freely with the simplest appetites of the forked 
animal man, Etherege and his fellows seem so much more human, so much more 
friendly even, than our discreeter generation. They have something of the quality 
that endears, to those whose humanity has not been educated out of them, the tavern 
pictures of Teniers or the exquisite interiors of the more domestic Dou. You either 
fall in love with them, or will not extend to them the tips of your fingers. If you are 
wise enough to prefer, at any rate in letters, the company of Doll Tearsheet and Mrs. 
Wishfort, to that of, say, even Lady Camper, you turn to Etherege and his kind as a 
man turns to the roads and the inns of Europe, and on foot, for his best holiday. But, 
remember, it is such scholars as Mr. Brett-Smith that pay your way for you! The 
right of entry is theirs, and you drink their healths by absorbing their knowledge as a 
preliminary only to your human enjoyment. The text, it may be said, is their creation. 
The rollicking fun, the literary pleasure, is ours. 

To see these plays in their Restoration setting, read Mr. de Sola Pinto’s Life of 
Sedley. It is an extraordinarily good book: learned, witty, human and admirably 
written. It has the verve of a stirring novel, with the sobriety of a story that is 
true. The best biography of the year is Mr. H. E. Wortham’s Oscar Browning, but, 
in its historic kind, this portrait is hardly less admirable. 

Mr. Augustus Ralli’s Critiques, but for a dubious sentiment on page two, survive 
the trial of reprinting. 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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THE CLASSICS 


THE ROMAN SPIRIT: in Religion, Thought and Art. By A. GRENIER. PRIMI- 
TIVE ITALY. By L. Homo. THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE. 
By A. Jarpz. ROME THE LAW-GIVER. By J. Deciareuiu. (‘‘ The History of 
Civilisation.”) Kegan Paul. 16s. each. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE IN ITALY. By H. J. Rose. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


THE CULTURE OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME. By F. Potanp, E. 
REISINGER, and R. Wacner. Harrap. 21s. 


THE MIND OF ROME. Edited by Cyrit BatLey. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT GREECE. By T. Zieinsk1. Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 


SALLUSTIUS CONCERNING THE GODS AND THE UNIVERSE. Edited 
with Prolegomena and Translations by A. D. Nock. Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. 


EARLY GREEK ELEGY. By T. Hupson-Wi.uiams. University of Wales. 10s. 
OVID AND HIS INFLUENCE. By E. K. Rand. Harrap. 53s. 

LEAVES OF HELLAS. By M. MacGrecor. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

PLATO : THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By A. E. Taytor. Methuen. 2is. 


E begin with eight books which, if they are not all on the same subject, at any 

rate all to some degree converge upon it. They have, even apart from that, 
many more points of contact than might appear even from the titles of most of them. 
Professor Rose, for example, deals for nearly 50 pages with Roman (and Italic) law— 
Crimes and Torts, Property, Public Opinion, Status, and so forth—and it is therefore 
interesting to compare his book not merely with M. Homo’s, which has a very similar 
title, but with the far more special and technical treatise of M. Declareuil. But the 
topic which unites them all is the eternally interesting borderland between Greek 
and Roman culture. Professors Rose and Grenier, in particular, are largely occupied 
with judicious and expert sifting. The primary object of the former is to isolate the 
primitive or savage survivals in the life of ancient Italy, but Italy, naturally, means 
mainly Rome, and when in his last chapter he comes to the final question, whether or 
to what extent the ancient Italians can be called a civilised people, heis soon found to 
be debouching on to the same broad ground as M. Grenier, and considering how far, 
if at all, the Grzeco-Roman civilisation at which Italy ultimately arrived, comprises 
within its composition any original Italian element. On this issue these two learned 
archeologists present an interesting difference of opinion. Prof. Rose, while attribut- 
ing to the Romans a practical ability amounting to genius, and an aptness, never 
excelled even by the modern Japanese, in adopting the best institutions of other races, 
finds no trace whatever of any original Roman or Italian culture. In his opinion there 
was (apart from mere good craftsmanship) no such thing as native Roman art, and the 
Romans made no development in Greek art except to the extent to which they debased 
or stultified it. In our museums are Roman brooches by the thousand, and their 
shapes “ are almost unrelievedly ugly.”’ M. Grenier, on the other hand, finding the 
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most perfect expression of the Roman spirit in the religion, literature, and art of the 
age of Augustus, concludes his book with a section on “ the originality of the Roman 
spirit.”’ Well, well. To some extent, at least, the discrepancy is more apparent than 
real. M. Grenier himself asserts in one passage (p. 387) that “* the chief faculty of the 
Roman people was power of assimilation.” The difference is partly due to the fact 
that he and Prof. Rose view the matter from exactly opposite ends. ‘“‘ The Roman 
spirit,” writes M. Grenier, ‘‘ never was ; it gradually grew.” This is, at the least, a 
plausible sophistry, but whether it is quite playing the game I am not so sure. At all 
events it has involved its sponsor in beginning his book with the statement that, 
as he begins it, he ‘‘ has not the least idea what the Roman Spirit may be,” a 
rather absurd affectation which might prejudice the confidence of some readers in 
what is, in fact, a serious and, especially in regard to art and antiquities, an able and 
suggestive work. In any case, however, the question still remains for both these 
writers, was there in the synthesis of Augustan culture any appreciable native element 
or was there not? Prof. Rose’s negative is, perhaps, true as regards the plastic arts, 
though something of a heresy even here. But if we include literature, at which Prof. 
Rose in his final survey has only time for a perfunctory glance, we must admit, I 
think, the presence of an original element. For the case itself is different here ; here 
alone there is, inevitably, a change of material—the different language ; and in a new 
material there is no alternative for the artist between disaster and some minimum of 
originality. The robust rhythms of Latin poetry are a native element, traceable surely 
to the native ‘‘ Saturnian ” metre with its stress-accent and its alliteration. Nor is 
the characteristic robustness confined to rhythm. 

M. Grenier’s method is historical, and his nicely illustrated book is virtually a 
history of Roman culture. He deals much, naturally, with literary history and critic- 
ism, and handles this subject with more ease and independence than do most pro- 
fessional archzeologists. His characterisations of writers are fresh and well-propor- 
tioned, though he is not infallible. The poet Propertius, as a result of quarrels with 
his mistress, suffered some reactions from Bohemianism during which his poetry 
takes loftier flights. M. Grenier has some good observations in this regard, but goes 
too far when he asks us to take the conclusion of iii.14 as evidence that the poet, 
preaching the example of Sparta to his country, was “ on the same path as Horace.” 
The final couplet as he tears it from its context does indeed appear strikingly to point 
in this direction, but anyone who turns to it in the original will observe at once that it 
is either a playful or a brazen paradox ; what Rome is invited to imitate is the licence 
of the Spartan women, and Propertius is, here as in many another passage, on the 
opposite path from Horace. 

This “‘ History of Civilisation ”’ Series is a big and a praiseworthy venture. As a 
series it emanates originally from Paris, and all four books above listed are translations 
—with every sign of having been competently done—from the works of French 
savants. But the English series, while including the whole of ‘“ L’Evolution de 
lHumanité,” will amplify it with original works by British specialists. Messrs. Kegan 
Paul have wisely provided each member of this formidable force with a smart and 
extremely engaging blue and gold uniform. Print, paper, weight, size, the whole 
format is sober and pleasing. The cast of these books is scientific and archzological, 
their preoccupations are with origins and results, with geography and ethnology and 
anthropology. M. Homo’s book, for example, is really a History of Rome up to the 
year 146 B.C., but he sees it all backwards in an ex post facto way that makes his title 
—which in full is “ Primitive Italy and the Beginnings of Roman Imperialism ” 
—entirely appropriate. Similarly what M. Jardé calls the formation of the Greek 
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people, is the formation of that precipitate of culture, that ‘‘ moral unity,” which they 
had achieved as a people when their national integrity itself disappeared in the 
Macedonian Empire ; so that his book too, is, in plain language, a History of Greece. 
But neither of these works is like the history text-books of our schooldays, nor like 
history as she has traditionally been written. History in the new style moves not 
along one line but in all three dimensions. It is no longer a case of conscientiously 
tracing—a page a year—the causation-series of great events. We hear much about 
environment ; we scrutinise an episode here, and cavalierly summarise whole periods 
there ; we pause for survey and comment ; we weigh-in policies and indicate might- 
have-beens. The result is that both these books are remarkably fresh consider- 
ing the familiarity of the ground each covers. No one acquainted with the 
new fashion in history will imagine them to be less facty than the older style of books ; 
indeed they are more so, because the facts given are much more various ; M. Jardé 
especially keeps up a liberal sprinkling of concrete particulars. M. Declareuil’s 
book is stiffer reading than any of these other three, but its value is as unquestionable 
as the importance of its subject. He is, I feel, truer than M. Homo to Roman oppor- 
tunism in his insistence that no a priori conception governed the creation of Rome’s 
institutions of private law. 

On the primitive element, however, in Roman Law, Professor Rose seems the more 
penetrating, and his exposition—I say this while confessing that I have recently 
suffered a sudden satiety with the multitudinous monotony of savage hocus-pocus 
which I once found so amusing and so oddly illuminating—his exposition has some 
quality which makes it more gripping than that of those others. Can I call this 
quality “‘ heart ” ? I mean that his pages do not merely pour out continuous informa- 
tion, they pulsate appreciably ; he is affable and opinionative. In this kind of in- 
vestigation he is an excellent guide, has multifarious learning, approaches each pro- 
blem separately and without prepossessions, and has not the kind of imagination that 
sees a nigger behind every hedge. 

I paid ten shillings in 1922 for the original German edition of Poland-Reisinger- 
Wagner, so I hardly see why the English translation should cost a whole guinea, nor 
why at that rate certain lively hues should have disappeared from one picture and two 
plans, the perspicuity of the latter being here replaced by two overloaded British 
maps of Rome and Athens. It is only fair to say that some additions restore the 
balance, and that the book is a good one of its introductory kind (“ for the ordinary 
man and the intelligent schoolboy ”’), sound, close-packed, amply and interestingly 
illustrated. Novelty in the illustrations is also a feature of The Mind of Rome, a col- 
lection of specimens of Roman literature in translations interwoven with historical- 
critical introductions on each of the different literary genres ; the kind of thing that 
might so easily have been perfunctorily or dully done, but as done here shows thought 
and independence both in selection and comment, and results in a most happy com- 
bination of instruction and entertainment. 

Not very long ago in these pages I had occasion to praise a History of Greek 
Religion, Prof. Nilsson’s, for its helpful distinction of different strata in the religion 
of the classical period. A realisation of the number and diversity of these strata 
might well prompt us all the more to the question: what is then, after all, the common 
denominator of Greek religion? This is Prof. Zielinski’s inquiry ; it is the single 
essence of Greek religion that he is concerned to find, and that, for him, means its 
fundamental emotion. In the absence of canonical works, he draws his evidence 
successfully from art, from ritual, and from religious philosophy. At this point I 
will adopt the practice of reviewers of novels, and refer readers, for the dénouement, 
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to the book itself. If his ultimate answer is, in fact, either not clear or a clear answer 
to a rather different question, his book (despite an occasional over-abstraction) is 
perfectly clear in its separate parts, and his acute observations not only on Hellenism 
but on its relations to Judaism and Christianity are of the highest interest. His use of 
labels is not, indeed, without its dangers ; but his choice of illustrative detail is 
original and often happy. 

Prof. Zielinski ends by raising the question why Greek religious philosophy fell 
before the advance of Christianity, and part of his answer is, of course, that to a great 
extent it would be truer to say that it became incorporated in the new faith. It is not 
solely for ‘‘ the conflict of religions ” that the Fourth Century a.p. (“ and After ””) is a 
period, as Mr. Nock truly says, of much more than purely antiquarian interest. It is 
also for a general settlement or precipitate of ideas of very various type and proven- 
ance, which makes that age so curious a medley ; there was give-and-take (or rather, 
learning from your enemies) either way, or rather all ways. The tractate (or tract !) 
of Sallustius was written in the service of his friend the Emperor Julian’s Pagan 
Revival, and has features which suggest a sort of counter-reformation ; he takes, as 
Mr. Nock shows, a leaf or two out of the Christian book. Is it thus, I wonder, that 
we ought to explain his surprising incidental denunciation of Emperor-worship ? 
The application of Mr. Nock’s exhaustless industry and erudition to this remarkable 
Neoplatonic document bears interesting fruits in his introduction, leading as it 
does to the exemplary tabular analysis in which he soberly ticks off Sallustius for 
“commonplace” after “commonplace” and indicates the original source of every topic. 

Professor Hudson-Williams’s edition of the remains of the early Greek elegists has 
many excellent features, and fills a void in British scholarship ; it should be used in 
universities. No volume of ‘‘ Our Debt to Greece and Rome ” is livelier or more 
interesting than Prof. Rand’s Ovid. Mr. Macgregor’s collection of scholarly but 
popular essays on Greek literature is marked by humour and independence rather 
than, as a rule, subtlety or originality ; he is topical and sometimes trivial ; yet much 
of his uneven book will well repay consideration. 

I have left myself but little space in which to do anything like justice to Professor 
Taylor’s Plato. Much as I dislike reviewers’ clichés, there seems no avoiding the 
statement that all serious students of Plato will have to possess themselves of this 
book. In 500 pages it goes solidly through the Platonic corpus, analysing, expound- 
ing, explaining, commenting, and it is the work of a fine intellect. If one emerges with 
a sense of many trees but desiring a vision of one wood, one must reflect (i) that the 
book is already long enough and valuable enough, (ii) that its author has twice already 
summarised Platonism in a single and small volume, and (iii) that he here tells us that 
Plato had no final system. Yet, finishing the last chapter, interesting as it is, with a 
feeling about Platonism similar to Socrates’ own disappointment with Anaxagoras— 
“once more the universe reduced to a mechanism ! What, in the midst of all this 
mathematics, has become of our promised vision of ‘ the Good’? ”—I seek in- 
corrigibly for some flattering formula, and I revert to the Republic and page 295. 
“The unification of science is only possible to one who is illuminated by the vision 
of the Good which is the principle of the unification, and the Good is only seen by the 
man who /ives it.”’ (A sentence to be deeply pondered, containing a new idea for the 
modern world.) There, at last, is a scholar who will tell me—albeit medially and 
parenthetically—what he takes to be Plato’s teaching. The “‘ life” reveals the philo- 
sopher as a live man fighting a real battle, and the moral fire behind his writings is 
reflected in this account of them as in no other. 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


HE latest additions to Mr. Peter Davies’ Bradenham Edition (10s. 6d. per 
volume) of Disraeli are Sybil and Coningsby. We have commended before 
the excellence of this edition, and shall shortly publish an article on 
Disraeli by Mr. Frank Swinnerton, which takes it for text. 


HE Mother, The Children of the Mist, Brunel’s Tower and Demeter’s Daughter 
have been added to the Widicombe Edition of Eden Phillpotts’s Dartmoor 
Novels (Macmillan, 1os. 6d. each). 


ESSRS. ROUTLEDGE have published (25s.) Amusements, Serious and Comical 
and Other Works by Tom Brown, with several contemporary engravings. 
This edition of a racy predecessor of “‘ Pitcher” is well bound and well printed. 


ESSRS. COLLINS have published at 5s. each five of Mr. Archibald Mar- 

shall’s most charming rural novels: The Clintons, The Honour of the Clintons, 
The Eldest Son, The Squire’s Daughter, and The Old Order Changeth. These books 
give a truer picture of modern English country life than any others with which we are 
acquainted. 


HE CLARENDON PRESS have issued (7s. 6d. and a limited edition at 21s. 

on hand-made paper), a reprint of Rasselas, by Dr. Johnson, edited by R. W. 
Chapman. This book is more often spoken of than read, and is more readable than 
most people think. 


HERE has been added to the engaging Broadway Library of 18th Century 

French Literature Three Stories (10s. 6d.), translated with an introduction by 
Mrs. Wilfrid Jackson. The stories are by Crébillon fils, Voisenon, and Montes- 
quieu : and when they are parallelled by the work of Lancret and Fragonard all has 
been said that can be said for and against them. 


R. ALLINSON’S translation of Anatole France’s The Gods are Athirst has 

been reissued (16s.) by John Lane with striking illustrations by Mr. John 
Austen. The book was one of France’s best, but has been neglected because it was one 
of his latest. 


R. PETER DAVIES, who seems never to produce a book that is not charming, 

has published (18s.) a reprint of Sterne’s A Sentimental Fourney with Bar- 
tollozzish illustrations by Vera Willoughby. We could have spared the long ‘“‘ s’s ” 
but perhaps the book-collectors like these. 


FIGURED silken cover, red criss-crossed margins (as in an old prayer-book), 

rough paper, and the Press’s usual perfect printing are the most noticeable 
characteristics of the Nonesuch Press’s edition (1,500 copies, {1 11s. 6d.) of George 
Herbert’s The Temple. The Nonesuch Press, by all the rules, should have been 
going stale: butit still surprises us with every publication. A few modern books, 
however, would be welcomed. 
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WO additions have been made to The Noel Douglas Reprints. Oliver Goldsmith’s 

Deserted Village, of which 100 copies have been published at 25s. each, and an 
ordinary edition at 4s. 6d., is one. The reproduction is made from the first edition ; 
the author subsequently altered the text. ‘The other is Shelley’s Adonais (£1 5s. od. 
and 5s.) Collectors who cannot obtain the originals may well be content with these. 


ONTAIGNE’S Essays in two volumes (3s. 6d.) each have been added to the 

Oxford Editions of Standard Authors. They are excellently translated by 
Mr. E. J. Teichmann (though, for ourselves, we swear by Florio every time) and 
there is an introduction by the Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson who nowadays gives up to 
the text of Shakespeare what was meant for mankind. 


ESSRS. ROUTLEDGE have published (2 vols 21s.) an edition of Mme. de 
Sevigné’s Letters selected, with an introductory essay, by Richard Aldington, 
and very well annotated. 


HE St. Paul’s Library of Fact and Fiction (3s. 6d.) per volume is a new venture 

by Messrs. Longmans. ‘The grey covers are a little sober for our taste but the 
value of the volumes (which are on the 7s. 6d. scale) is beyond dispute. The first 
ones are two volumes of Dean Inge’s Outspoken Essays, Rider Haggard’s Cleopatra, 
and She (as thrilling as ever), F. W. H. Myers’ Human Personality and its Survival 
of the Bodily Death (a work to be read by everyone interested in psychical research) 
and Stanley Weyman’s A Gentleman of France. If the series proceeds on these varied 
lines it will have a unique position. But let the publishers brighten those covers. 


HE Nonesuch Bible, that superb enterprise, has now been completed, volume 

four (there was an extra volume containing the Apocrypha) containing the New 
Testament having just been issued (30s.). ‘The book has been printed at the Oxford 
University Press, and the edition was limited to 1,100 copies on Japan vellum, and 
75 on Arnold unbleached rag paper. As a mere monument of printing, containing the 
most easily readable of Bibles (the text is free from verse and paragraph numbers 
and marks) the edition must have been a success : its perfection is crowned by the 
copper-plates of Mr. Stephen Gooden than whom no greater master in the medium 
has, we think, appeared since Diirer. We congratulate the Press and Mr. Francis 
Meynell heartily ; and we assure all our readers that he who buys this edition will 
never think he has made a mistake in so doing. 


he salient portions of three of Mr. Maurice Baring’s Russian books have been 


united in What I saw in Russia (Heinemann, tos. 6d.) which is published uniform 
with the author’s other works. “‘ It is only out of the past that the future is made,” 
says Mr. Baring,and no English observer has described the past of Russia more 
vividly and dispassionately. 


T was brave of the Cambridge Press to include in the Cambridge Plain Texts a 
selection from Gower’s Confessio Amantis (1s. 3d) and many may be able to read 
the selection who could never tackle the indigestible whole. 


R. SECKER is publishing a uniform edition of Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s 
stories at the extremely low price of 3s. 6d. per volume. Four volumes have 


already reached us, including Sons and Loversand The Trespasser. 'The production — 


is as good as one would expect from Mr. Secker. 
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